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Her closed lips, 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. _ 








Were delicate as the tinted pencillings 

Of veins pon a flower; and on her cheek, 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, 
Like something that was half afraid of light. 
There was no slighter print upgn the grass 
Than her elastic step, and in her frame 
Th-re was a perfect symmetry, that seemed 


4Brial as a bird’s. 
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THE FAIR PILGRIM. 
Abridged from a tale by Wm. L. Stone. 


A rude quadrangular hut, constructed of the 
rough, unhewn trunks of trees, intersecting and 
notched into each other at the corners, while the 
interstices between the logs were filled with 
moss within, and covered with clay without, 
was in the winter of 1630, inhabitated by a hu- 
mane and pious lady. This hut was the first 
habitation of a white man, erected upon the 
peninsula of Shawmut; the door of the rustic 
dwelling, was in correspondence with its exte- 
rior; three small windows had been inserted ip 
as many sides of the building; while a coarse 
chimney of ragged stones was built against the 
wall of the fourth. The cloudy volumes of 
smoke rolling up from the ample fire place, and 
the thickness of the walls, gave evidence of 
comfort, if not luxury within. 

The lady was yet young, and had once been 
beautiful; remains of which were still evident 
in her form and countenance, though she was 
fragile, and manifestly the subject of disease.— 
Her attire was of the finest materials but sim- 
ple, and su far subdued as to show she chose 
rather to follow fashion at a distance, than be 
found in the foremost ranks of its votaries.— 
Her face naturally pensive, was still farther 
chastened by the deep, perhaps religious cast of 
the times; but her features were remarkably 
regular, and as her large hazle eyes were lifted 
towards the angry elements, raging tumultu- 
ously above, she presented a fine picture for the 
skill of the artist. Her hair was of rich auburn, 
parted over a beautiful forehead, and notwith- 
standing the lightness of ber attenuated form, 
there was grace and dignity in her appearance, 
and a countenance which indicated a strong and 
contemplative mind, deep thought, and a heart 
susceptible of all the noble and endearing attri- 
butes of woman. 

The lodge, at the portal of which she was 
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standing, was situated at the south eastern base 
of a hill rising in three cones of uneqeal eleva- 
tion, the highest being in the centre, and called 
by the first white settlers of Shawmut, the Tri 
Mountain. The storm raged violently, the wind 
blowing with fury over the bald peaks of the 
mountain: driving the snow aloft, and sweep- 
ing it onwards towards the bay in voluminous 
wreaths. Thus sheltered by the mountains, the 
violence of the tempest, however, passed over 
the lodge, while the snow fell in a more gentle 
shower. At this time the husband of the lady, 
was absent on some errand to one of the neigh- 
bouring cottages ; and as he had been gone lon- 
ger than was expected, she felt anxious for his 
return. At the moment, however he was ap- 
proaching, but espying her at the door, he 
paused, and for a short time seemed agitated 
with care and anxiety. After an interchange 
of affectionate salutations, the pilgrim pair en- 
tered their domicil, and shut the substantial door 
against the raging tempest. 

But they were not long left by themselves, for 
with the descending grey of twilight, while yet 
the elements were in angry turmoil, they were 
honored by a visit from one of the neighbouring 
forest kings. As no hostilities had thus far 
taken place between the settlers and the In- 
dians, visits from the latter were not unusual.— 
The colonists were few in number; they had 
been amicably received, and had not then excit- 
ed the jealousy of the natives by their rapacity, 
or corrupted their morals, and aroused their 

assions by the introduction of liquid fires.— 
hen therefore the dusky form of the ehief 

strode into the apartment, they received him 

cordially and without apprehension of harm. 

This visitor was none other than Chichatabot, 
Sachem of Neponset, with the pilgrim 
couple had already since their arrival, forme 1 
some little acquaintance. Though the pious 
Eliot, had not yet arrived in the new world, still 
many of the wild men of the forest had began 
to inquire after the stranger’s God. The Ne- 
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ntese Chief was of the inquiring number, and! and others, eminent for piety and the love of li- 
te had now come with a present of Wampum-| berty, although they did not all carry their pur- 
neague, to talk with the Vengese upon the sub-| pose into effect. 
ject. He was an intelligent Sachem, and had} It was therefore resolved to send forth a large 
cheerfully given his consent for the colonists to| colony ; and the fleet was filled with many hun- 
settle among his people, and had exerted his | dreds of passengers, men, women and children, 
influence among the s .rrounding Sagamores to; from the belted knight, to the humble agricul- 
the same effect. turist and artisan, with their rustic dames. A 

it is not necessary to report in detail the con- | new Governor and assistants were chosen, the 
versation which ensued ; the interview was cor- | former office being conferred upon John Win- 
dial, and yet rather cold and formal on both| throp, Esq. a gentleman of the bar, who possess- 
sides. The gravity and unbending reserve of} ed a wisdom and virtue, with such manifold ac- 
the Indian, were natural; that of the puritans| complishments as rendered him the glory of the 
‘was perhaps in some measure assumed. Yet} country. Thomas Dudley, Esq. was selected 
there was no hypocrisy in their demeaner. In| as Deputy, who was chosen with reference not 
honor of those whom he had come to visit, the | only to capacity, but to his high moral qualities. 
Sachem had arrayed himself in his best blanket,’ All necessary preparations for their embarka- 
his richest wampum sash, and his _bracelets,' tion having been made, the adventurers partook 
while a tuft of eagle’s plumes decorated the crown | of a farewell feast in London, which was attend- 
of his shorn but unpainted head. /ed by their immediate friends ; and Jikewise 

When the Indians were created, Chichatabot by many of the champions of civil and religious 
said, none knew but the great master of breath liberty, belonging to their sect. By the ac- 
himself. They only knew that they were, when | counts which have been preserved of this festi- 
‘they first knew they were, and knew that they val, it must have equalled in interest and so- 
lived when they found themselves breathing.— | lemnity of the Jewish Passover. The name of 
But he was desirous of learning something more, the Jewish feast was derived froma more awful 
a strange and undefined sensation had arisen in circumstance than attended the departure of 
his bosom, and he was still longing for some-) the Puritans; but the latter, like the former, 
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thing. 

The pilgrims saw clearly enough, what was_ 
the matter, and earnestly exerted themselves to_ 
enlighten his mind, but in different ways. The 
husband, both from sex and habit, the sterner of 
the two, dwelt much on the technicalities of his 
faith, enforcing the severe doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. The lady, had time allowed, would have 
proved the best missionary. A few simple words 
from her, inculcating the plain and simple re- 
quirements of the gospel, seemed to go directly 
to his heart. Appeals of tenderness, the neces- 
sity of sorrow for sin, the eloquent descriptions 
of the beneficent attributes of the great spirit, 
and the richness of his grace, which she poured 
forth in the fullness of her heart, almost melted 
the flinty heart of the Indian. The Sagamore 
took his departure at an early hour. 

The Sachem Chichatabot died shortly after- 
wards, when so many thousand of his doomed 
race were swept away by the small pox; a pes- 
tilence which was subsequently regarded as a 
providential interposition on behalf of the infant | 
settlements, inasmuch as the Indians were so} 
greatly weakened, as to be far less formidable. | 

The student of the early annals of New En- | 





gland, will remember that in the year 1630, the | 
overnor and company of the Massachusetts 
ay, then residing in England determined on a 


more vigorous prosecution of the colony. For 
this purpose a fleet of fourteen sail of vessels was 
made ready, some of which were ships of war, 
and armed for defence against the Spaniards, 
with whom the parent country was then at 
war. The continued and severe oppression of 
the Puritans, by James I. and aggravated under | 
Charles I. by the vindictive proceedings of 
Archbishop Laud, had determined many gentle- 
men of rank and fortune, to transfer themselves 
and families to the new world. Among these 
were the Pelhams, the Hambdens, Lords Sa 

and Sele, and Brook, Sir Richard Saltonstall, 





, were about to fly from their bondage, and pass 


over a broad and trackless ocean, the navigation 
of which was then more formidable in anticipa- 
tion than at present, from the comparative in- 
frequency, and the imaginary terrors with which 
its passage was invested. The object too was 
the same; the unmolested worship of the only 
true God, and the planting a new empire. 

The squadron sailed from Cowes; the flag 
ship, the Arabella, having upwards of two hun- 
dred passengers on board, consisting of the elite 
of the expedition. The fleet was nearly three 
months in making the harbor of Massachusetts 
Bay; the consequence of this long voyage and 
the great number of passengers, was much dis- 
tressing sickness, by reason of which many vig- 
orous constitutions were so greatly debilitated 
as to unfit them for hardships they were destin- 
ed to encounter in the new world, and bring 
them to early graves. 

Among those who suffered the most severely 
during the passage, was a lady of most exalted 
rank, and in other respects worthy of particu- 
lar notice. Her person was fine, and her coun- 
tenance comely; but what was of greater im- 
portance, the elegance of her manners, and the 
sweetness of her disposition, to which was add- 
ed a decided superiority of intellect, at once 
commanded universal homage, and the highest 
degree of respect. The lady possessing this 
rare combination of high qualities, together with 
every virtue that can adorn the character of the 
sex, was descended from the famous Renebald 
de Tanberville, one of three sons of the cham- 
berlain of Normandy, who accompanied the 
conqueror into England, and upon whom was 
bestowed the lordship of Clinton in Oxfordshire. 
Being a brave and martial house, the family had 
subsequently enjoyed high favors alike from the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, from whom they re- 
ceived large possessions ; and in the progress ef 
centuries, their blood had mingled in alliance 

















with the Warwicks, and other of the ancient 
nobles; so that the line of her descent was as 
proud as the realm could boast. Her father was 
the Earl of Lincoln, and the lady herself none 
other than Arabella Johnson, the heorine of this 
story, and in honor of whom the ship had been 
named, in which she was a passenger. 

The lady Arabella had been united in mar- 
riage to lsaac Johnson, Esq. of Clipsham, who 
had been an overseer in the management of her 
father’s estates. The alliance was therefore be- 
low her rank; but Mr. Johnson wasa gentleman 
of excellent qualities, well educated, and of high 
integrity and moral worth. The Earl of Lin- 
even and his family having embraced the faith 
of the Puritans, no objections were interposed to 
the match, which was one of religious sympathy, 
as well as of mutual affection. Mr. Johnson and 
the Lady Arabella having determined to escape 
from the ecclesiastical tyranny of Laud, aided 
by the dreadful tribunal of the Star Chamber, 
to the new world, he was chosen one of the as- 
sistants of Governor Winthrop, and was now on 
his way in the suite of that eminent friend of 
human liberty, to enter on the duties of his sta- 
tion. Arriving at length, the new colonists 
first pitched their tents at Mishawam, (after- 
wards called Charlestown,) but discovering the 
superior excellence of the water at Tri Moun- 
tain, they passed over thither, and the Jog cabin 
to which the reader has been introduced, was 
that of Isaac Johnson—the founder of the city 
of Boston. 

The Lady Arabella and her husband were 
justly the pride of the expedition, and were held 
in distinguished regard by the colonists. But 
their prospects were gloomy; death had made 
sad havoc among the little band of settlers who 
had preceded them, the survivors were in want, 
and they themselves worn down by sickness and 
fatigue. But the lofty spirit of the Lady Ara- 
bella rose superior to every trial; neither the 
peril of the tempest, nor the alarm of a Spanish 
man of war, at one time discovered bearing down 
on them; nor the frowning hardships of the wil- 
derness, could shake the high purpose of her 
soul, in this stern enterprise of duty. In the 
calmness of her resolution, the firmness and en- 
ergy of her courage, she excelled even her hus- 

and. 

But “ whom the Gods love, die young,” is a 
heathen maxim, which may be used by a chris- 
tian writer without irreverence. Soon after the 
occurrences already narrated, Mr. Johnson, 
from the great confidence reposed in him, was 
elected a referee in the case of a dispute be- 
tween Governor Endicott ard two other settlers 
at Naumheag, or Salem, as it was called by the 
colonists. And it was there to the deep afflic- 
tion of the colony, the Lady Arabella found an 
early grave. The sickness and discomforts of 
the voyage had so far enfeebled her delicate 
system, as to leave her a ready subject of dis. 
ease. A severe cold was succeeded by that 
deadly epidemic the consumption, her decline 
was rapid, accompanied with occasional pa- 
roxysms of severe bodily anguish; but all was 
borne without a murmur. The daily return of 
the hectic tinge on her cheek now admonished 
her fond husband and anxious friends, that the 
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time of her departure was nigh. Nor was she 
disquieted at the approach of the King of Ter- 
rors. Still as is usual in this disease, its cha- . 
racteristic deceitfulness, and daily alternations, 
frequently induced her friends to indulge ex- 
pectations that she might even then recover. 
But it was vain. Mr. Johnson watched her 
with all possible tenderness, and solicitude, dur- 
ing which period the severity of the puritan as- 
pect left him, and his countenance assumed its 
prwthire expression of affectionate sympathy. 
ut however soothing were these attentions, 
they were of no farther avail, and the Lady 
Arabella sank so sweetly away by degrees, and 
there were such composure and beauty in her 
demeanour, such holiness, and unction in her 
conversation, so much of heaven in her chesten- 
ed, submissive countenance, and such an odour 
of sancity, as it were, in the atmosphere she 
breathed, as to leave little room for sorrow . 


There was a brilliant flush 
Of youth about her,—and her kindling eye 
Poured such unearthly light, that hope would hang 
Even on the archer’s arrow, while it dropp’d 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toiled 
For that slight breath which held her trom the tomb: 
Still wasting like a snow wreath, which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain’s breast, 
Yet spares, and tinges long with rosy light. 

Mrs. Sigourney. 


Some hours before her purified spirit winged 
its flight, her mind began to wander, and from 
the broken fragments of her conversation, she 
seemed to be enraptured with visions of bright- 
ness, and glory, which words can but faintly de- 
scribe. Thus she continued for some time in a 
trance, and then so calmly breathed her life 
away, closing her eyes as though composing her- 
self to sleep, that a slight trembling of the lips 
only, yet seeming to smile, betrayed the instant 
of the soul’s departure. 

Until this moment Mr. Johnson had supported 
himself with wonderful fortitude ; but when he 
saw she was dead, a consciousness of the mag- 
nitude of his loss, seemed to flash on his mind at 
once with tremendous force. His full heart 
burst, and the deep fountains of grief were 
broken up. She was mourned and wept by all; 
and though no monument marks the spot where 
she was interred, still her memory, redolent of 
every virtue, is cherished with holy reverenee, 
and will survive longer than “ storied ura, or 
animated bust.” 


The heart of her husband was smitten, and 
withered like grass; ‘*his mourning for the 
death of his honorable consort, was too bitter to 
be extended a year. About a month after her 
death, his ensued, unto the extreme loss of the 
whole plantation.” He was buried in his own 
lot, upon the spot now occupied by the old stone 
chapel, Boston. 





It isa pleasing consideration, that} amidst the 
spiritual darkness which unhappily prevails in 
many parts of the land, God, nevertheless has a 
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THE HUMAN EYE. 


Amid the innumerable wonders which sur- 
round us on every hand, there is not ene, per- 
haps, which is more adapted to fix our attention, 
and to excite our admiration of the Divine wis- 
dom, than the power of vision. Of all the senses, 
by means of which we hold converse with the 
external world, this appears to take the lead, in 
the extent of its office, and the utility and plea- 
sure which it yields. By this we become ac- 
quainted with innumerable objects, the know- 
ledge of which is of the highest consequence to 
us, of which, without the aid of this sense, we 
could not have had the faintest conception. By 
this organ we not only have perceptions of color, 
but learn to estimate distance, form, and mag- 
nitude. In an instant the glance of the eye takes 
in ten thousand objects, and runs over all the 
diversified appearances of an extensive land- 
scape, with that rapidity, that every individual 
part seems, at precisely the same instant, the 
object of perception, each occupying its proper 
size and position relative to the whole. By this 
means we are sensible of the existence and po- 
sition of objects, not only at a few yards, but at 
millions of miles distance from us; we have a 
eee of what lives, and moves, and has its 

ing in our immediate locality on the globe 
which we inhabit, and of those mighty orbs 
which sail in the boundless ether, at distances 
to which millions of leagues are but a speck.— 
Without the power of vision, if existence were 
possible, how contracted would be our enjey- 
ments, how few our connections and associa- 
tions. How feelingly has the first of English 
bards, in his address to light, adverted to his own 
loss of sight :— 


“ Thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bluom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human tace divine ; 
But clouds instead and ever-during dark 
Surround me! From the cheertul ways of men 
Cut off; and ior the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, tv me expunged and razed ; 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut ou'.” 

Paradise Lost, bouk 3, ver. 40. 


We can form no estimate of the immense dif- 
ference which the pessession of this sense makes 
in the circumstances of man, from viewing the 
infelicities of a few who are deprived of this ad- 
vantage, but who live in the midst of thousands 
who possess it. By the constant intercourse with 
others who possess this sense they derive much 
of the benefit which results from it; by the kind 
attention of friends who have sight, a large por- 
tion of the miseries of blindness is obviated, and 
the remainder considerably mitigated. But if it 
could have been possible for man to exist with- 
out this sense, in what a deplorable condition 
must he have past his life! No inspirations of 
nature, from a view of its wonders and beauties, 
would have kindled his delight, no countenance 
of a friend beaming with kindness would have 
cheered him, no art could have been cultivated, 
science could not have existed,—exposed to ac- 
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ed him, and death must soon have closed his suf- 
ferings and joyless existence. But the continu- 
ance of human life would have been impossible; 
man is not made to vegetate, he must provide 
for himself or perish; without the power of vi- 
sion, therefore, superadded to all the complica- 
ied arrangements of his frame, we cannot con- 
ceive of the continuance of the race of man. It 
is much to our purpose, therefore, to notice as 
briefly as the subject will admit, the arrange- 
ment by which this knowledge of outward ob- 
jects is communicated to the mind. It is-by a 
medium which exists in nature without us, and 
by a very curious organization within us, each 
possessing the most complete adaptation to the 
other, that this is accomplished. This medium 
is ight, which, flowing from the visible object, 
comes in contact with the organ of vision, and 
produces those sensations on which our percep- 
tions of color and form are founded. Without 
this medium vision is impossible; it is not by the 
objects themselves being brought into contact 
with the eye that they areseen; they may remain 
at the distance of a few inches, or millions of 
miles; but portions of this medium streaming 
from them, and impressing the appropriate or- 
gan, convey the intelligence of their existence, 
and of their visible properties to the inmost soul. 
Godwin’s Lectures on Atheism. 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE HOME RECALL. 


BY MISS C. H. WATERMAN. 


Come to us, come—we have waited long 
For thy footstep’s echo—thy voices sung, 
And we have out-watch’d the stars of mght, 
For the welcome ray of thine eyes’ glad light. 


We’ve wing’d our thoughts o’er the dark blue sea, 
Like messenger doves to commune with thee, 
Thro’ the calm of thy midnight dreams to roam, 
With the music tenes of thy distant home. 


Come to us, come,—the leaves look pale, 
Hurried away by the autumn gale 

And the howl of the wintry storm is nigh, 
For the summer dirge is sighing by. 


And we mourn, alas ! for the stricken bough, 
As it bends in its lonely sorrow now, 

For it tells of the wintry storms to come,— 
To the lonely ones in thy distant home. 


Come to us, come,—ere the birds are still, 

Or the voice of the stream is hush’d and chill,— 
Ere the Ice God comes on the shrieking wind, 
With his snowy wreaths round the hills to bind. 


‘Then dark may the frown of tempests be, 
It its angry storms are shared with thee, 
For no frown, or storm, round the hearth shall 
fall, 
If thy smiles but answer the home recall. 
pa 
Porticart.—In the old Biscayan language, (termed 





cident at every step, disasters would have attend- 





the Basque,) the moon is called ‘the light of the dead.’ 
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THE ANACONDA. 


AN EAST-INDIA TALE. 
You are already aware—said Edward Brooks, 
while seated amidst the friends who had met to 
listen to his story, that my fortune was made in 
the island of Cevlon. It was there that I was so 
lucky as to find employment, in the house of a 
man, whose virtues rendered him as much the 
the object of universal csteem, as the favors 
which he conferred upon me, entitled him to my 
eculiar gratitude. was engaged by him as 
is secretary; but all other names were soon 
fergotten by us both in that of friends. He was 
an Englishman as well as myself, and perhaps 
this bel no slight influence in preducing sostrict 
an intimaey between us. A variety of unto- 
ward circumstances had compelled him to 
abandon his native land, and sail in pursuit of 
fortune to the East. His toil had not been vain; 
the capricious goddess, who fled trom him with 
such disdain in Europe, now showered her fa- 
vers upon his head with the most unwearied 
rofusion. He had consumed but a few years 
in Ceylon, and was already rich, and possessed 
of a distinguished situation. It seemed as if 
fortune was at length resolved to convince the 
world that she was not always blind; for had 
she searched the whole island through, she 
would have found it difficult to betsow wealth 
and honor upon a wiser or a better man. But 
of all his treasures, that which he counted most 
precious, was a wife, who united all the beauty 
and graces of her sex with all the firmness and 
a of ours. 

y friend and patron (his name was Seafield) 
possessed a villa at a small distance from Co- 
lumbo. The place, it is true, was of no great 
extent, but it united in their fullest perfection 
all those charms which render Nature in that 
climate so irresistible an enchantress. This 
was Seafield’s most beloved residence, and 
hither he hastened, whenever the duties of his 
station permitted his absenting himself for a few 
days from Columbo; in particular, there was a 
small circular pavilion designed by his own 
hand, and raised under bis own inspection, to 
which he was particularly partial, and in which 
he was accustomed to pass the greatest portion 
of his time. It steod some few hundred yards 
from the dwelling-house, and was situated on a 
small eminence, whence the prospect over land 
and sea was of a description rich, varied, and 
extensive. Around it towered a thick circle 
of palm trees, resembling a colonade; their 
leafy fans formed a second cupola above the 
roof; and while they prevented a single sun- 
beam from piercing through the coldness of 
their embowering shades, their tall and slender 
stems permitted not the eye to lose one of the 
innumerable charms afforied by the surround- 
ing landscape. 

This delightful spot happened to be the resi- 
dence of Seafield’s whole family, when acciden- 
tally business of importance required Louisa’s 
presence at Columbo. Conscious that her hus- 
band considered every day as lost, which he was 
compelled to pass at « distance from his beloved 
retreat, she positively refused his attendance, 

7” 
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but, accepting me as her escort, she departed 
for the city. Diligence and impatience to return 
heme enabled her to dispatch her affairs in less 
time than she had expected them to occupy ; and 
in the very first moment that she found herself 
once more at liberty, she ordered the palanquins 
to be prepared, and her slaves to hold them- 
selves in readiness for departing. Our journey 
was performed by night, for the double pur- 
pose of reaching home the sooner, and escaping 
the ardor of the noonday sun. We arrived an 
hour after daybreak; yet Seafield was already 
abroad. 

‘As usual, he ascended the hill to enjoy the 
beauty of the rising sun,’ said Zadi, Seafield’s 
old and attached domestic. 

‘We shall find- him in the pavilion, then?’ 
said Louisa. 

‘Not an hour ago I left him there, writing,’ 
was the answer. 

‘ We will go thither and surprise him,’ she 
said, addressing herself to me; ‘ wait here while 
I change my dress, a few moments will suffice 
for my toilet, and 1 shall expect to find you here 
when I[ return.’ 

In the meanwhile, I remained leaning against 
one of the columns which supported the small 
partion by which the door was sheltered. Hence 
1 enjoyed an uninterrupted view of the hill and 
its pavillion, which surrounded by its light and 
beautiful garland of palm trees, attracted the 
sight irresistibly. hile my eye dwelt with 
satisfaction on their broad sheltering heads, I 
fancied that I could discover a large excres- 
eence upon the stem of one of them, extremely 
unusual in those trees, which in general rear 
themselves perpendicularly towards the sky, 
regular and straight as the pillars of a colonade. 
It resembled a large branch extending from one 
stem toits neighbor ; and what puzzled me more 
in this appearanee was, that it seemed occa- 
sionally to be waved backwards and forwards, 
though the breathing of the sea-gale was so 
gentle, that it scarcely moved the leaves on the 
neighboring branches. 

I was still puzzling myself with conjectures, 
when Zadi drew near me with some slight re- 
freshments. I pointed to the branch whose ap- 
parent motion had excited so much of my at- 
tention, and inquired whether he could at all 
account for the strong effect produced upon it 
by the sea-breeze, while the slighter boughs 
were so gently agitated. He immediately turn- 
ed himself towards the palm trees; but no soon- 
er did his eye rest upon the spot in question, 
than the silver basket with its contents dropped 
from his hands; the paleness of death spread 
itself over his swarthy countenance ; and while 
his eyes expressed the deepest horror and con- 
sternation, he pronounced with difficulty, ‘ The 
anaconda !—that is the anaconda! We are un- 
done!’ 

What could have produced an effect so sud- 
den and so violent upon a man, whom | well 
knew to inherit from nature the most determin- 
ed courage and most remarkable self-posses- 
sion, was to me absolutely incomprehensible. 

‘Tell me,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘ what terrifies you 
thus? What mean you by the anaconda ?’ 

Zadi endeavored to recover himself; but be- 
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fore he had time for explanation, Mrs. Seafield 
joined us, and, putting her arm in mine, ad- 
vanced towards the pavillion. Zadi’s tongue 
was now loosened. 

‘Stay,’ said he, ‘proceed not a step beyond 
these walls. Every door and window must be 
shut and bolted. Ah! Everard, that branch ef 
the palm tree—is no branch—it isa snake! a 
terrible snake! We callit an anaconda, and 
its kind is in size the most enormous, and in na- 
ture the most fierce, and in appetite the most 
ravenous, ef any to be found through Ceylon! 
See! see!’ he continued, approaching one of 
the windows, ‘ see how the monster plays among 
the branches! It always twines and twists into 
those folds, and knots and circles, when it pre- 
pares todart upon the ground like lightning to 
seize its prey! Oh! my master! my poor dear 
master! he never can escape! nothing can 
save him!’ 

Half of this alarming explanation was more 
than enough to throw the wretched Louisa into 
a state of distraetion. Her features so distorte¢ 
by terror that she was scarcely to be known for 
the same woman, her eyes stretched almost to 
breaking, and her hands folded together with as 
atrong a grasp as if she meant them never again 
to be separated, she exclaimed, in a voice so 
hollow and so expressive of suffocation that it 
pierced her hearers to the very heart. 

‘ My husband! my beloved!—Oh! help me to 
save him, good men! Forsake him not! Ob! 
forsake him not!’ 

Overpowered by her sensations, she fainted in 
my arms. 

Zadi flew tosummon her female attendants, 
who in a short time restored their mistress to 
animation; and he afterwards returned to the 
apartment in which we were assembled, to in- 
form us of the state of affairs without. His anx- 
ious vigilance had induced him to examine 
every part of the mansion, and ascertain with 
his own eyes that it was perfectly secure against 
danger. He now returned out of breath from 
the balcony, whence he had discovered to his 
great satisfaction that his view was unimpeded 
over the whole pavilion. He remarked that the 
door and all the windows (as far as the power 
of vision extended) were closely fastened; and 
hence he very reasonably concluded that his 
master had been aware of the enemy’s ap- 
proach in full time to take every necessary pre- 
caution for his safety. 

‘ Hear you that, my dear lady?’ I exclaimed, 
while 1 took Louisa’s hand ; * surely this intelli- 
gence is alone sufficient to restore your strength 
and tranquility. We had nothing to apprehend 
for Seafield, except his being surprised by the 
monster while unprepared. But you observe 
that he has had time to shut out the danger: he 
has now nothing to do but to remain quietly 
within his retreat, and the snake wili either not 
discover his being so near, or at any rate will 
be unable to break through the bulwarks 
which separate them. The whole business, 
therefore, is a disagreeable blockake for an 
hour, or perhaps less; at the end of which the 
anaconda will grow weary of waiting for its 

sprey, and, by retiring to seek it in some other 
quarter, will release our friend.’ 
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The satisfaction with which I thus endeavor- 
ed to reassure the agonised heart of Louisa, was 
thoroughly established in my own. Zadi, whose 
own feelings were too much agitated by his 
master’s situation to permit his attending to 
those of others, hastened with too little consid- 
eration to destroy the hope which I so fondly 
indulged, and with which | strove to soothe the 
afflicted wife. 

‘Oh! no, no, no!’ he exclaimed, ‘ we must 
not reckon upon the snake’s leaving us so soon! 
When the anaconda has once chosen a group of 
trees for her abode, and is seen to sport among 
their branches, in the manner in which we saw 
her amusing herself, she will remain there for 
whole days and weeks, watching patiently for 
her prey, till every chance of success fails her, 
and absolute famine compels her to emigrate ; 
but her capacity of existing without food is al- 
most inconceivable, and till she removes of her 
own free will, no human power is able to drive 
her from her retreat.’ : 

‘Perhaps you are right, my good Zxdi,’ said 
I, ‘ but we must do our best to dispossess the 
animal of its lodgment, and frustrate its inten- 
tions. Come along, my friends; let us sally 
forth with caution, and see what is to be done.’ 

Thus saying, 1 was immediately followed by 
the male attendants of the household, armed in 
the best manner that could be effected. Undér 
favor of the thick underwood, we continned to 
advance till we were scarcely more than a hun- 
dred paces distant from the monster. The 
huge snake was still employed in twisting itself 
in a thousand coils among the palm-branches, 
with such restless activity, with rapidity so in- 
conceivable, that it was frequently impossible 
for the sight to follow her movements. At one 
moment she fastened herself by the end of her 
tail to the very summit of the loftiest tree, and 
stretehed out at her whole length, swung back- 
wards and forwards like the pendulum of a 
clock, so that her head almost seemed to graze 
the earth beneath her; then in another, before 
the eye was aware of her intention, she totally 
disappeared among the leafy canopies. Now 
she appeared, stretched out, her body upon the 
grass, and with elevated head, and high arched 
neck, described a large or small circie, as her 
capricious pleasure prompted. 

‘These latter movements gave us an opportu- 
nity to discriminate with more exactness the 
singular richness and beauty of her tints. The 
long body was covered with rings above rings, 
and effectually securing it against every attack. 
Much as | admired the splendor of tts garments, 
not less did I wonder at the enormous size and 
length of this terrible creature. But the tran- 
quility of our observations was suddenly dis- 
turbed. The animal desisted from her airy 
gambols, and laid herself down close to the 
threshold of the circular pavilion, encompas- 
sing it entirely, as if determined to secure her 
intended victim. 

Deeply penetrated with the sense of that dan- 
ger by which my friend was menaced, | forgot 
my own, and, seizing my gun, placed it to my 
shoulder; the ball whistled through the air. I 
was an excellent marksman, and was certain 
that I had pointed my piece exactly at the mon- 
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ster’s head ; and yet, whether too great anxiety 
made my hand shake, or that the animal at that 
very moment made some slight change in her 
attitude, | know not; but it is at least certain, 
that not the slightest shrinking gave me reason 
to believe that she felt herself at all injured. 
On the contrary, she only busied herself in re- 
newing her attempts to gain an entrance through 
the pavilion’s windows; till at length, seemingly 
wearied vith her unavailing efforts, she retired 
slowly, and concealed herself under the verdant 
umbrella of the palm trees. We also had re- 
gained cur former lurking-place, though we 
were now more irresolute than ever as to the 
means most proper to be adopted towards the 
rescue of my triend. 

While we stood thus with our eyes fixed im- 
movably upon the pavilion, we observed the door 
to be slightly agitated. After a minute, the lock 
was gently drawn back; slowly, and with the 
utmost caution, did the door expand about the 
breadth ot half a foot, and out sprang the little 
Psyche, a beautiful Italian greyhound, Seafield’s 
favorite playfellow and inseparable companion. 
As if conscious ef her danger, she rushed down 
the hill with her utmost swiftness; but with still 
greater swiftness did the anaconda, in one mon- 
strous spring, dart rattling down from its airy 
covert. The poor little animal was seized ; we 
could just hear a short half-supported cry, 
which marked its dying agony. 

The distress occasioned in my mind by this 
sight, in itself so painful and disgusting, was 
converted into agony by the reflections to which 
it gave birth, after the first moments of horror 
and surprise were past. The fact was now con- 
firmed, which till this moment (in order to pre- 
serve at least a gleam of comfort, however faint) 
I had absolutely refused to believe—Seafield then 
was actually in the pavillion; the discharge of 
my musket had in all probability made him aware 
that his friends were at no great distance. No 
one but he could have unclosed the door so cau- 
tiously, in order to leave his little favorite at lib- 
erty to quit their common shelter; and Zadi was 
positive that he had observed a ribband fastened 
round the neck of the animal, to which some- 
thing white appeared to be attached,in form 
resembling a letter. It was then a message to 
us! acry for assistance; a sacred injunction 
that we should not abandon him in this season 
of his utmost need! But what course were we 
to pursue? We discharged a volley from our 
fire-arms, and a hailof bullets rattled about the 
head of the gigantic snake—but all was unavail- 
ing. Day drew toaclose. We returned to the 
house, there to sustain the drooping spirits of the 
miserable wife. Night passedaway. It was a 
night of misery, and the dawn of the day found us 
still devising schemes for the hberation of Sea- 
field. At length—strange that such a brilliant 
idea had not occurred sooner—Zadi proposed, 
that if we could by any means satiatethe appe- 
tite of the anaconda with food, his master’s life 
might yet be saved. Happy thought; but, alas, 
there was not a living animal on the estate—all 
had been some time before removed to pastures 

in a distant part of the country. We remem- 
bered, however, that upon the adjacent property 
of Van Derkel, the rich Hollander, we might 
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at procure what we wanted. In this our 
opes were not disappointed, but not a slave 
would undertake to drive the herd of cattle to 
the neighborhood of the spot where the snake 
had taken up her abode, and I took upon myself 
the risk of the adventure. 

Behold me then driving the herd of beasts be- 
fore me. We arrived near the group of palm 
trees; every thing was hushed and tranquil; not 
a sound was to be heard, except the noise of the 
scattered branches,as the heifers trampled them 
beneath their feet ; the anaconda seemed to have 
disappeared altogether. But, on a sudden, a 
loud and rattling rush was heard among the 
palms, and with a single spring,the snake darted 
down like a thunder clap, and twisted herself 
with her whele body round her devoted victim. 
Before the animal was yet aware of his danger, 
he already felt his dewlap enclosed between the 
expanded jaws of the monster. Roaring aloud, 
he endeavored to fly, and succeeded in dragging 
his tormentor a few yards, away with him; but 
instantly she coiled herself round him in three or 
four wide folds, and drew these knots so close 
together, that the entangled beast was incapable 
of moving,and remained as if rooted to the place, 
already struggling with the terrors and pangs of 
death. The first noise of this extraordinary con- 
test had been sufficient to put the remaining Cat- 
tle to flight. Unequal as was the strife, still it 
was not over instantly. The noble beast wanted 
not sprite to defend himself, nor was his strength 
easily exhausted. Now he rolled himself on the 
ground, and endeavored to crush the enemy with 
his weight; now he swelled every nerve, and ex- 
erted the power of every muscle tv burst the fet- 
ters in which his limbs were enveloped; he shook 
himself violently ; he stamped, he bit. he roared, 
he pawed up the earth, he foamed at the mouth, 
and then dashed himself on the ground again 
with convulsive struggles. But, every moment, 
the anaconda drew her folds tighter and tighter; 
ull, after struggling for a full quarter of an hour, 
1 at length saw the poor animal stretched out at 
full length, and breathless, totally deprived of 
motion and of life. 

Now, then, | expected to see the anaconda 
gratify the hunger by which she had so long been 
tormented ; but | was ignorant that it is not the 
custom of this animal to divide its prey, but to 
swallow it in one enormous morsel. The size 
of the murdered ox made this impossible w ith- 
out much preparation ; and I now learned from 
the snake’s proceedings, the necessity which 
there was for her always remaining in the neigh- 
borhood of some large tree. She again seized 
the animal, and dragged it to the foot of the 
stoutest palm. Here she endeavored to place it 
upright, leaning against the trunk. Having af- 
fected this, she enveloped the tree and the carcass 
together in one great fold, and continued to draw 
this closer, till she had broken every bone in her 
victim’s body, and had reduced it intoa_ shape- 
less mass of tlesh. She was still occupied in this 
manner, when | hastened back to the mansion- 
house to rejoice Louisa and Zadi with the as- 
surance of my success. 

The roaring of the ox had already prepared 
the latter for my tiding. He met meat the door, | 
and informed me that the succors which we had 
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thought fit to send for from Columbo were arriv- 
ed, and that a physician had accompained them. 
l immediately requested to see the latter, and 
commissioned him to impart the good news of 
seafield’s approaching deliverance to Louisa, 
with such precautions as might prevent her en- 
feebled constitution from suffering through ex- 
cess of joy. Onentering the courtyard, | found 
the whole body of domestics,women and children, 
as well as men, prepared for the attack with 
clubs, hatches and every sort of weapon which 
had offered itself to their bands. The party from 
Columbo were all provided with ammunition, 
and we now all set joyfully forwards for the hill, 
though, on approaching it, we judged it was as 
well still to use some little precaution. 


I advanced beyond the rest. The anaconda| 


had by this time entirely covered the carcass 
with her slime,and was m the very act of gorging 
this monstrous morsel. This task was not ac- 
complished without violent efforts ; a full hour 
elapsed before she had quite finished her dread- 
ful meal ; at length the carcass was entirely 
swallowed, and she stretched herself out at full 
length in the grass with her stomach distended 
to the most astonishing dimensions. Every trace 
of her former livelliness and activity had disap- 
peared. Her immoderate appetite had now 
yielded her up, impotent and defenceless, a prey 
even to the least formidable fue. 

1 hasten to conclude this long and painful 
tragedy. I discharged my rennet at the monster 
at amoderate distance. This time the ball struck 
her close by the eye; she felt herself wounded ; 
her body swelled with spite and rage and every 
stripe of ber variegated skin shone with more 
brilliant and vivid colors. But as to revenging 
herself upon her assailant, of that she was now 
incapable. She made one vain attempt to re- 
gain her old retreat among the boughs of the 
palm trees, but sank down again upon the grass, 
motionless and helpless. ‘he report of my! 
musket was the signal agreed upon to give 
notice to the expectant crowd, that they might 
approach without danger. Every one rushed 
towards the snake with loud shouting and 
clamors of joy. Weallat once attacked her, 
and she soon expired under a thousand blows. 
But | did not wait to witness this catastrophe. 
A dearer interest occupied my mind ; I hastened 
with all speed to the pavillion, and knocked 
loudly at the door, which was fastened within. | 

‘ Seafield! my friend!’ ILexclaimed; ° ’tis 
I! ’tis Everard ! Open, open !—I bring you life 
and liberty.’ eet 

A minute passed—another—and still I listened 
in vain foran answer. Had fatigue overpowered 
him ? Was he asleep, that he answered not? | 
knocked again ; |[spoke a second time, and loud- 
er; I listened so attentively, that I could have 
distinguished the humming of a gnat within the 
pavillion. Was it possible, that, after all, | had 
come too late ?—the thought was distraction ; | 
snatched an axe from one of the slaves, and af- 
ter a few blows, the pavillion door flew open. 

I rushed into the room, and looked eagerly 
round for my friend. 1 found him; his eyes 
were closed, his cheeks pale; every feature of 
his noble countenance se changed, that he was 
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scarcely te be recognized. He lay extended in 


his arm-chair, and the noise of our entrance 
seemed to rouse him from a long stupor. He 
saw me ;a faint smile played round his wau lips, 
whilst he attempted to stretch out his hand to me, 
but it sank down again from weakness. 

* You are safe,’ | endeavored to say ; but the 
attempt to repress my gushing tears choked my 
voice, and the sounds were unintelligibie. 

* Yes,’ said he with difficulty, ‘ this is being a 
friend indeed! But tell me! Louisa —_?’ 

‘ She lives, and expects you,’ | replied ; ‘ come, 

come, my friend, rouse yourself; make an 
effort, and shake off this lethargy. Look upon 
your danger as no more than a trightful dream, 
and awake to the real happiness which awaits 
vou.’ 
‘It waits for me,’ he answered faintly ; ‘ I 
have received my deathwarrant in this chamber. 
My minutes are counted. Louisa! oh, bear me 
to Louisa !’ 

The chamber was hot and close, even tosuffo- 
cation. We removed him with all speed into ihe 
open air, four of the slaves bearing him as he 
sat in his arm-chair. The purer atmosphere 
seemed immediately to produce a_ beneficial 
effect upon the sufferer; and his strength was 
still further recruited by a few drops of cordial 
with which I had taken care to provide myself, 
and which I administered with the utmost 
caution. 

On our arrival at the Mansion-house, we found 
that Zadi’s attention had already provided every 
thing which his master could possibly need. 
His bed was prepared, every kind of refresh- 
ment was in readiness, and the physician was 
waiting to afford his much required assistance. 
I will not attempt to describe the agonizing 
meeting between Seafield and Louisa, his wife. 

It was soon, alas, but too evident that Sea- 
field’s sufferings in that fatal pavillion had 
injured his constitution irreparably. With 
every succeeding day his strength visibly de- 
creased, and the blighted flower bowed itself still 
nearer tothe ground. His malady defied the 
power of medicine ; he seemed to perish away 
before our eyes, and the physician was compelled 
to acknow ledge that all the powers of art were 
insuflicient to sustain any longer Seafield's 
exhausted frame. 

What Louisa and myself endured, while 
watching his slow but constanuy progressive 
journey to the tomb,no words can utter. He 
gave Zadi and his three sons their freedom, and 
made over to him a small estate near Columbo, 
fully sufficient to secure the comfort of the good 
old man for the remainder of his existence. The 
last moments of this unfortunate gentleman. at 
length arrived. He breathed his latest sigh on 
the bosom of his inconsolable wife. I witnessed 
the unspeakable composure of her affliction. I 
chose for Seafield’s sepulchre the place which 
he had always loved best; the fatal pavillion. 
Zadi and myself laid our friend in the earth ; 
we should have thought his coffin profaned, 
had we suffered any other hands to touch it. 
Seafield and his sufferings slept in the grave 
—his less fortunate friends still lived to lament 
him. 

My benefactor had left his property jointly to 
Louisa and myself. Alas, the bereaved Louisa 
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was already regardless of all earthly treasures.— 
In vain she forbid her lips to confess the pro- 
gress which grief made in her constitution ; her 
emaciated form sufficiently betrayed it. A few 
melancholy weeks elapsed from the death of my 
friend, and she sank beneath the blow she had 
received. She was deposited in the same grave 
with her husband. For myself I was unable to 
sustain the weight of grief imposed upon me by 
this second calamity, and a long and dangerous 
illness was the consequence of my mental suffer- 
ing. 

The skill of my physician saved my life; 
and no sooner was I able to quit the house, 
then I resolved to withdraw from a land ren- 
dered hateful to me by such bitter recollections. 
In consequence of Louisa’s decease, the whole 
of Seafield’s property by his will, devolved to 
me. I endeavored to prevail on Zadi to 
accept some part of it, but he declareed that his 
master’s liberality had gone beyond his utmost 
wishes. 





You are now informed, (continued Everhard, 
after a moment’s pause ; addressing himself to | 
the whole seciety,) you are now informed by } 
what means I acquired my fortune. It was the 

ift of gratitude ; but never can | recollect the 
Treated service which I rendered Seafield, (and, 
alas, which I rendered him in vain,) without 
feeling my frame cunvulsed with horror, and 
~ mind tortured by the most painful recollec- 
ections. 


Everhard was silent ; so were all around kim. 
—It has been reported that he had obtained 
wealth in India by improper means, and his 
narrative was therefore pleasing to the friends 
who had listened to him. But in the little party 
no one experienced such feelings of delight as 
the amiable Jessy, whose tender heart had 
been deeply affected with the tale of her lover’s 
conduct.—Her father at length mustered up 
- courage and broke through this embarrassing 
silence. 


* My dear good Everhard,’ said he, ‘ I know 
not how to excuse my friends for telling me so 
many slanders ef you, nor myself for having 
been credulous enough to believe them. [n truth, 
there is but one person in the room whose lips 
are worthy to convey to you our apology—there, 
then, let them make it ; and with these words he 
placed the hand of the blushing Jessy in that of 
the willing Everhard. And the latter acknow- 
ledged, while he pressed her to his bosom as his 
bride, that the apology was not only sufficient, 
but a reward in full for the sufferings which he 
had experienced through the vicissitudes of his 
whole past life. 
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Wine early abounded in Palestine, as well as 
Egypt. The butler of Pharaoh, 1700 years be- 
fore Christ, is the oldest of that net over-honest 
race on record. The maddening Mareotic and 
the Tzeniotic wines of Egypt, were known tothe 
Greeks and Romans. Herodotus tells us, there 
were no wines in Egypt. Yet the wines of Egypt 
were clearly known before Herodctus wrote his 
history. The wine of Meroe was the Burgundy 
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HUMAN SUFFERING. 


How many feel thi- very instant death, 

And all the sod variety of pain. 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 
[low many pine in want and dungeon gloonis ; 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Ot their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baneful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Oi misery. Sore piere’d by w-ntry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. How many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 

E’en in the vale where Wisdom loves to dwell, 
With friendship, peace, and contemplation joined, 
How many, rack’d with honest passions, droop 
In deep retired distress. How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish. 








BENEVOLENCE OF THE DEITY. 

The objection urged against Christianity by 
those who assume the goodness of God to be in- 
compatible with the extent of the Universe, may 
be stated in a single sentence. 

Since astronemy has unfolded to us such a 
number of worlds, it ts not likely that God would 
pay so much attention to this ene world, and set 
up such wonderful previsions for its benefit, as 
are announced to us in the Christian Revela- 
tion. This objection will have received its an- 
swer, if we can meet it by the following posi- 
tion :—that God, in addition to the bare faculty 
of dwelling on a multiplicity of objects at one 
and the same time, has this faculty in such won- 
derful perfection, that he can attend as fully, 
and provide as richly, and manifest all his attri- 
butes as illustriously, en every one of these ob- 
jects, as if the rest had no existence, and no place 
whatever in his government’or in his thoughts. 

For the evidence of this position, we appeal, 
in the first place, to the personal history of each 
individual among you. Only grant us, that God 
never loses sight of any one thing he has crea- 
ted, and that no created thing can continue ei- 

ther to be, or to act independently of him; and 
then, even upon the face of this world, humble 
as it is on the great scale of astronomy, how 
widely diversified, and how multiplied into many 
thousand distinct exercises, is the attention of 
God! His eye is upon every hour of my exist- 
ence. His spirit is intimately present with every 
thought of my heart. His inspiration gives birth 
to every purpose within me. His hand impresses 
a direction on every footstep of my goings.— 
Every breath I inhale, is drawn by an energy 
which God deals out tome. This body, which, 
upon the slightest derangement, would become 
the prey of death, or of woful suffering, is now at 
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from me a thousand dangers, and upholding the 
thousand movements of its complex and delicate 
machinery. His presiding influence keeps by 
me through the whole current of my restless and 
everchanging history. When I walk by the way 
side, he is along with me. When I enter into 
company, amid all my forgetfulness of him, he 
never forgets me. In the silent watches of the 
night, when my eyelids have closed, and my spi- 
rit has sunk into unconsciousness, the observant 
eye of him who never slumbers. is upon me. [ 
cannot fly from his presence. Go where | will, 
he tends me, and watches me, and cares for me; 
and the same being who is now at work in the 
remotest domains of Nature and of Providence, 
is also at my right hand to eke out to me every 
moment of my being, and to uphold me in the 
exercise of all my feelings, and of all my facul- 
ties. 

Now, what God is doing with me, he is doing 
with every distinct individual of this world’s po- 
pulation. The intimacy of his presence, and at- 
tention, and care, reaches to one and to all of 
them. With a mind unburdened by the vastness 
of all its other concerns, he can prosecute, with- 
out distraction, the government and guardian- 
ship of every ene son and daughter of the spe- 
cies.—And is it for us, in the face of all this ex- 
perience, ungratefully to draw a limit around 
the perfections of God—to aver, that the multi- 
tude of other worlds has withdrawn any portion 
ef his benevolence from the one we occupy—or 
that he, whose eye is upen every separate family 
of the earth, would not lavish all the riches of his 
unsearchable attributes on some high plan of 

rdon and immortality, in behalf of” its count- 
ess generations? 

_ But, secondly, were the mind of God so fa- 
tigued, and so occupied with the care of other 
worlds, as the objection presumes him to be, 
should we not see some traces of neglect, or of 
carelessness, in his management of ours? Should 
we not behold, in many a field of observation, 
the evidence of its master being overcrowded 
with the variety of his other enzagements? A 
man oppressed by a multitude of business, would 
simplify and reduce the work of any new con- 
cern that was devolved upon him. Now, point 
out a single mark of God being thus oppressed. 
Astronomy has laid open to us so many realms 
of creation, which were before unheard of, that 
the world we inhabit shrinks into one remote 
and solitary province of his wide monarchy.— 
Tell me, then, if, in any one field of this province, 
which man has access to, you witness a single 
indication of God sparing himself—of God redu- 
ced to languor by the weight of his other em- 
ployments—of God sinking under the burden of 
that vast superintendence which lies upon him 
—of God being exhausted, as one of ourselves 
would be, by any number of concerns, however 
great, by any variety of them, however manifold; 
and do you not perceive, in that mighty profu- 
sion of wisdom and of goodness, which is scat- 
tered every where around us, that the thoughts 
of this unsearchable Being are not as our 
thoughts, ner his ways as our ways? 

My time does net suffer me to dwell on this 
topic, because, before I conclude, I must hasten 
to another illustration. But, when I look abroad 
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on the wondrous scene that is immediately be- 
fore me—and see, that in every direction it is a 
scene of the most various and unwearied activi- 
ty—and expatiate on all the beauties of that gar- 
niture by which it is adorned, and on all the 
prints of design and of benevolence which abound 
in it—and think, that the same God, who holds 
the universe, with its every system, in the hol- 
low of his hand, pencils every flower, and gives 
nourishment to every blade of grass, and actu- 
ates the movements of every living thing, and is 
not disabled, by the weight of his other cares, 
from enriching the humble department of nature 
I occupy, with charms and accommodations of 
the most unbounded variety—then, surely, if a 
message, bearing every mark of authenticity, 
should profess to come to me from God, and in- 
form me of his mighty doings for the happiness 
of our species, it is not for me, in the face of all 
this evidence, to reject it as a tale of imposture, 
because astronomers have told me that he has so 
many other worlds and other orders of beings to 
attend to—and when | think that it were a de- 
position of him from his supremacy over the 
creatures he has formed, should a single spar- 
row fall to the ground without his appointment, 
then let science and sophistry try to cheat me of 
my comfort as they may—lI will not let go the 
anchor of my confidence in God—I will not be 
afraid, for 1 am of more value than many spar- 


rows. 

But, thirdly, it was the og that by pier- 
cing the obscurity which lies between us and 
distant worlds, put Infidelity in possession of the 
argument, against which we are now contend- 
ing. But abont the time of its invention, another 
instrument was formed, which laid open a scene 
no less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive 
spirit of man with a discovery, which serves to 
neutralize the whole of this argument. This was 
the microscope. The one led me to see a system 
in every star. The other leads me to see a world 
in every atom. The one taught me, that this 
mighty globe, with the whole burden of its peo- 
ple, and of its countries, is but a grain of sand 
on the high field of immensity. The other teach- 
es me, that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and the families of a busy 
population. The one told me of the insignifi- 
cance of the world I tread upon. The other re- 
deems it from all its insignificance ; for it tells 
me that in the leaves of every forest, and in the 
flowers of every garden, and in the waters of 
every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with 
life, and numberless as are the glories of the fir- 
mament. The one has suggested to me, that be- 
yond and above all that is visible to man, there 
may lie fields of creation which sweep immea- 
surably along, and carry the impress of the Al- 
mighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the uni- 
verse. The other suggests to me, that within 
and beneath all that minuteness which the aided 
eye of man has been able to explore, there may 
be a region of invisibles; and that could we draw 
aside the mysterious curtain which shrouds it 
from our senses, we might there see a theatre 
of as many wonders as astronomy has unfolded, 
a universe within the compass of a point so 
small, as to elude all the powers of the micro- 
scope, but where the wonder-working God finds 
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room for the exercise of all his attributes, where 
he can raise another mechanism of worlds, and 
fill and animate them all with the evidences of 
his glory. ; 

Now, mark how all this may be made to meet 
the argument of our Infidel astronomers. By 
the telescope they have discovered, that no mag- 
nitude, however vast, is beyond the grasp of the 
Divinity. But by the microscope we have alse 
discovered, that no minuteness, however shrunk 
from the notice of the human eye, is beneath the 
condescension of his regard. Every addition to 
the powers of the one instrument, extends the 
limit of his visible dominions. But, by every ad- 
dition to the powers of the other instrument, we 
see each part of them more crowded than be- 
fore, with the wonders of his unwearying hand. 
The one is constantly widening the circle of his 
territory. The other is as constantly filling up 
its separate portions, with all that is rich, and 
various, and exquisite. Ina word, by the one ] 
am told that the Almighty is now at work in re- 
zions more distant than geometry has ever mea- 
sured, and among worlds more manifold than 
numbers have ever reached. But, by the other, 
1 am also told, that, with a mind to comprehend 
the whole, in the vast compass of its generality, 
he has also a mind to concentrate a close and a 
separate attention on each and on all of its par- 
ticulars; and that the same God, who sends forth 
an upholding influence amosg the orbs and the 
movements of astronomy, can fill the recesses of 
every single atom with the intimacy of his pre- 
sence, and travel, in all the greatness of his un- 
impaired attributes, upon every one spot and 
corner of the universe he has formed. 

They, therefore, who think that God will not 
put forth such a power, and such a goodness, 
and such a condescension, in behalf of this world, 
as are ascribed to him in the New Testament, 
because he has so many other worlds to attend 
to, think of him asa man. They confine their 
view to the informations of the telescope, and 
forget altogether the informations of the other 
instrument. They only find room in their minds 
for his one attribute of a large and general su- 
perintendence, and keep out of their remem- 
brance the equally impressive proofs we have 
for his other attribute of a minute and multiplied 
attention to all that diversity of operations, where 
it is he that worketh all in all. And then I think, 
that, as one of the instruments of philosophy has 
heightened our every impression of the first of 
these attributes, so another instrument has no 
less heightened our impression of the second of 
them—then I can no longer resist the conclusion, 
that it would be a transgression of sound argu- 
ment, as well as a daring of impiety, to draw a 
limit around the doings of this unsearchable 
God—and, should a professed revelation from 
heaven, tell me of an act of condescension, in 
behalf of some separate world, so wonderful that 
angels desired to look into it, and the Eternal 
Son had to move from his seat of glory to carry 
it into accomplishment, all I ask is the evidence 
of such a revelation; for, let it tell me as much 
as it may of God letting himself down for the 
benefit of one single prevince of his domin- 
lons, this is no more than what I see lying 
scattered, in numberless examples, before me ; 
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and running through the whole line of my recol- 
lections; and meeting me in every walk of ob- 
servation to which 1 can betake myself; and, 
now that the microscope has unveiled the won- 
ders of another region, I see strewed around me, 
with a profusion which baffles my every attempt 
to comprehend it, the evidence that there is no 
one portion of the universe of God too minute for 
his notice, nor too humble for the visitations of 
his care.—Chalmers. 








“TIT SEE TOEE STILL.” 


—"“I rocked her in the cradle, 
And laid her in the tomb. She was the youngest. 
What fireside circle hath not felt the charm 
Ot that sweet tie? The younger ne’er grow old. 
The fond endearments of our earlier days 
We keepalive in them; and when they die, 
Our youthful joys we bury with them.” 


I sx thee still! 
Remembrance faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust ; 
Thou comest in the morning light, 
Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night ; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear, 
In every scene to memory dear, 
I see thee still ! 


I see thee still! 
In every hallowed token round, 
This little ring thy finger bound ; 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now, like thee, 
Sweet sister, thou didst call for me; 
This book was thine—here did’st theu read; 
This picture—ah, yes, here, indeed, 

1 see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
Here was thy tavorite fireside seat ; 
This was thy chamber—here, each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here on this bed, thou last didst lie— 
Here on this pillow, thou did’s: die ; 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold ; 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

lsee thee still! 


I see thee still ! 
Thou art notin the grave confined— 
Death cannot claim th’ immortal mind 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust ; 
But goodness dies not in the dust; 
Thee, oh my sister ! tis not thee, 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone; 
There, let me hope, my journey done, 
To see thee still! 
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COLONEL M’LANE. 





This venerable and distinguished soldier cf 
the revolution, after having reached the patri- 
archal age of eighty-three, closed his earthly 
pilgrimage at Wilmington, Delaware, in 1829. 

Coleone M’Lane was distinguished for daring 
personal courage, and for his unremitted activi- 
ty as a partizan officer. He was long attached 
to Lee’s famous legion of horse, which, through- 
out the war, was the terror of the British. An 
instance of his personal prowess, related to us by 
himself, we may be permitted to give. 

While the British occupied Philadelphia, 
M’Lane was constantly scouring the adja- 
cent country, particularly the upper part of 
Philadelphia, Bucks, and Montgomery counties 
seizing every opportunity te cut off the scout- 
ing parties of the enemy, to intercept their sup- 
ples of provisions, and to take advantage of 
every opening which offered for striking a sud- 
den blow. In this capacity, he rendered many 
important services to the ariny, and caused great 
alarm to the British ; and though they frequent- 
ty attempted to surprise and take him, yet such 
was his constant watchfulness, that none of their 
attempts succeeded. Having concerted with 
Captain Craig, the plan of an attack upon a small 
detachment of the enemy, they agreed to ren- 
dezvous at a house near Shoemaker town, eight 
miles from Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike. Colonel M’Lane, having ordered his 
little band of troopers to follow at some distance, 
commanded two of them to precede the main body, 
but also to keep in his rear; and if they discovered 
an enemy to ride up to his side and inform him of 
it without speaking aloud. While leisurely ap- 
proaching the place of rendezvous, in this order, 
in the early gray of the morning the two men 
directly in his rear, forgetting their orders, sud- 
denly called out, ‘ Colonel, the Bujtish!” faced 
about, and putting spurs to their horses, were 
soon out of sight. The colonel, looking around, 
discovered that he was in the centre of a power- 
ful ambuscade, into which the enemy had aliow- 
ed him to pass, without his observing them. 
They lined both sides of the road, and had been 
stationed there to pick up any straggling party 
of the Americans that might chance to pass. Im- 
mediately on finding they were discovered, a file 
of soldiers rose from the side of the highway and 
fired at the colonel, but without effect—and as 
he put spurs to his horse, and mounted the road 

side into the woods, the other part of the detach- 
ment also fired. The colonel miraculously es- 


caped: but a shot striking his horse upon the | 


flank he dashed through the woods, and ina few 
minutes reached a parallel road upon the oppo- 
site side of the forest. Being familiar with the 
country, he feared to turn to the left, as that 
course led tothe city, and he might be intercept- 
ed by another ambuscade. Turning therefore 
to the right, his frightened horse carried him 
swiftly ro ipry the reach of those who fired upon 
him. All at once, however, on emerging from 
a piece of woods, he observed several British 
troopers stationed near the road side, and direct- 
ly in sight ahead, a farm house, around which he 
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without being molested, they believing he was on 
his way to the main body to surrender himself. 
The farm house was situated at the intersection of 
two roads, presenting but few avenues by which 
he could escape. Nothing daunted by the for- 
midable array before him, he gallopped up to 
the cross roads; on reaching which he spurred 
his active horse, turned suddenly to the right, 
and was soon fairly out of the reach of their pis- 
tols, though as he turned, he heard them call 
loudly, surrender or die. A dozen were instant- 
in pursuit ; but, in a short time, they all gave up 
the chase, except two. Colonel M’Lane’s horse, 
scared by the first wound he had ever received, 
and being a chosen animal, kept ahead for 
several miles, while his two pursuers followed 
with unwearied eagerness. 

The pursuit at length waxed so hot that, as 
the colonel’s horse stepped out of a small brook 
which crossed the road, his pursuers entered at 
the opposite margin. In ascending a little hill 
the horses of the three were greatly exhausted, so 
much that neither could be urged faster than a 
walk. Occasionally, as one of the troopers pur- 
sued on a little in advance of his companion, the 
colonel slackened his pace, anxious to be attack- 
ed by one of the two—but nosooner was his 
willingness discovered, than the other fell back 
to his station. They at length approached so 
near that a conversation took place between 
them : the troopers calling out—“ Surrender, you 
damned rebel, or we’ll cut you to pieces.” Sud- 
denly, one of thern rode up on the right side of 
the colonel, and without drawing his sword, laid 
hold on his collar. The latter, to use his own 
words “had pistols which he knew he could de- 
pend upon.” Drawing one from the holster, he 
placed it to the heart of his antagonist, fired, and 
tumbled him dead on the ground. Instantly the 
other came up on his left, with sword drawn, and 
also seized him by the collar of his coat. A fierce 
and deadly struggle here ensued; in the course 
of which Colonel M’Lane was desperately 
wounded in the back of his left hand, cutting 
asunder the veins and tendons of that member. 
Seizing a favorable opportunity, he drew his other 
pistol, und witha steadiness of purpose which 
appeared even in his recital of the incident, 
placed it directly betweeen the eyes of his ad- 
versary, pulled the trigger, and scattered his 
brains on every side of the read. Fearing that 
others were in pursuit,he abandoned his horse 
in the highway: and apprehensive, from his ex- 
treme weakness, that he might die from loss of 
| blood, he crawled into an adjacent mill pond, 
entirely naked, and at length succeedcd in stop- 
ping ” profuse flow of blood, occasioned by his 
wound. 





It is a glorious eccupation to win souls to 
Christ, and guide them out of Egyptian bond- 
age through the wilderness into the promised 
Canaan. 





Happy are the families who are walking hand 
in hand together, as pilgrims, towards the hea- 





observed a whole troop of the enemy’s cavalry 
drawn up. He dashed by the troopers near him, 
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venly country. May the number of such be 
daily increased. 
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From the G.nidleman’s Magazine. 


THE COWPENS. 
By the Author of “ The Bahama Banks.” 


“‘ Bloody with spurring, fiery red with speed,” 
see you yon horseman as he glances along like 
a bird, now seen, now hidden by the wild and 
waving foliage; listen to the crackle of the small 
dry twigs under his courser’s feet; above all, 
notice the quick, yet steady and po-verful action 
of that noble steed, and the erect, easy, and 
swaying carriage of the rider. You may easily 
distinguish his countenance, shaded though it be 
by the deep visor of his horseman’s cap; you ob- 
serve the keen quick glance of his rolling eye, 
but its expression is redeemed from the charge 
of mildness by a brow like that of Jove, very 
wide between the eyes, not high, but broad and 
ample, with thick and black eyebrows. The 
nose slightly curved, and remarkably sharp and 
thin about the nostril, which ever and anon ex- 
pands, while the short lip curls with some proud 
thought, and the smallsinewy hand contracts up- 
on the sword hilt. He was a face to know again, 
to rise involurtarily in our memory and fix its 
lineaments deep in our recollection. One could 
not help noticing it, and yet it would have been 
difficult to say what was the predominant ex- 
pression. When at rest there was a most win- 
ning openness and a lurking pleasantry about 
the mouth, while the eye beamed and melted with 
the various feelings which ran through the mind. 

Speeding on, he has passed from our view, and 
the rolling sound of his horse’s huofs comes faint- 
er and fainter on the ear. 

That horseman is William Washington, the 
Murat of the revolution, known for many a decd 
of desperate bravery, and not unworthy of his 
name and kindred. 

He is bearing tidings of import to the retreat- 
ing army of Morgan, and spares uot horse nor 
man in his eager course. 

Morn broke upon the retreating army. The 
long files of the Continentals, with the most per- 
fect discipline and regularity, covered the worse 
armed and irregular, but daring body of moun- 
taineers. Their picturesque dress, the rifle shirt 
fringed with green or brown, and the bucktail 
in their caps, contrasted with the formal and 
very ugly uniform of the Line; and though they 
did not move with the precision of veterans, there 
was a steadiness and moral as well as physical 
force about that dark body of men, that bespoke 
a readiness to act boldly or endure sternly. 

They made up the main body of the army,and 
small divisions acted as scouting parties in the 
advance and on the flanks. To most of them, or 
at least to many, the intricacies of their wood- 
land path were familiar ; to many the long swells 
of the hills, crowned with the spreading beech, 
had been the scene of many a youthful expedi- 
tion, when they first began to raise the heavy 
and formidable rifle; with weak and unpractised 
arm, often had the woods echoed to the jocund 
shout of the young sportsman, when he at last 
succeeded in scalping, with steady ball, the ac- 
tive squirrel. 

Here, too, with hasty hoof, brushing away the 
spangled and matin dew, the antlered buck, 
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with ear reverted to catch the hoarse sound of 
the following chase, had bounded to his death ; 
or, failing at length, had turned to bay in yonder 
rocky pool, with his spiked horns bent low, and 
his full, black, moist eye, watching the move- 
ments of his noisy and numerous assailants. 

But now there was higher game and a nobler 
chase through that rich and verdant country.— 
Morgan with his riflemen, and the Delaware and 
Maryland line, was in full retreat from the open 
country to join the army under Greene, while 
the fiery, daring, and impetuous Tarleton, with 
a greater force, and all tried men, was pressing 
on his traces. 

The patriots had that morning crossed the 
Pacolet, and were pursuing their course toward 
the boundary line of the state. They halted for 
a while, and when the line of march was again 
taken up, they advanced at a moderate speed. 

At this moment one of the scouts rode in from 
the rear, and announced to the General that a 
single man was approaching at high speed.— 
Scarce had the words parted from his lips, ere 
the horseman passed the rear company, and 
spurring on his foaming steed, suddenly checked 
him with a force that threw him on his haunches, 
and, springing from the saddle, raised his plum- 
ed cap and stood before the General. 

* Welcome, Colonel Washington,” said the 
warm hearted Morgan, as he eagerly griped the 
stranger’s extended hand, “ you are ever wel- 
come—most of all now—-and what news bring 
you?” 

‘“* Such as may make me less welcome, my 
dear sir. Tarleton will be with you before sun- 
set; he brings his legion of devils, and infantry 
enough to outnumber us. We must either dis- 
perse among the mountains, or meet him—and 
it is fearful odds.” 

“ This is the first time I ever heard Colonel 
Washington count the odds, when we had to 
meet the enemy,” said Morgan, “‘ but I did not 
think he was so near—let us do him justice: he 
is active enough, and has been so used to suc- 
cess by his preternatural rapidity, that he thinks 
to ride over us without any more ado. Well, if 
he be so eager, let him come in God’s name; we 
will meet him, gentlemen. Col. Washington, 
you, of course, command our handful of cavalry, 
and had better lead to some place more suitable 
than this to await our hasty antagonists.” 

** With your permission, then, General, 1 will 
lead to a spot some miles hence, where we shall 
at least have a fair field.” 

The officers were called together and acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances, and received the or- 
ders for their respective posts. 

A few moments placed them on the field of the 
Cowpens, and a more beautiful spot could 
scarcely have been selected. Sloping in a !ong, 
gentle descent from the woody hill on which the 
patriots took their stand, toa rich and level plain 
of no great extent, it was covered in the rear by 
the forest, thick with underwood, and offered a 
smooth and verdant turf for the display of the 
troops. They took a hasty meal, standing, and 
were drawn up ia battle array. The Continen- 
tals, in a line four deep, were arranged at some . 
hundred and any yore distance from the grove 
in their rear. ted riflemen were pla- 
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ced behind them, to the right and left, so as to 
cover their flanks, while the mountaineers on 
foot, filled the space between the openings of the 
regulars, and were disposed in front as skirmish- 
ers, with directions, upon the advance of the en- 
emy, to fall back in the rear of the troops of the 
line. The small, but well-appointed band of ca- 
valry, under Washington, their adored leader, 
hovered about the field, part as outposts, and 
part drawn up, upon the right of the line. 

All was done, and as the files of motionless 
men, stood on that field, fresh with nature’s 
choisest gems, who can tell the deep current of 
various feeling that flowed in the hearts of that 
warlike assemblage. There they stood, the cool 
and matured bravery of the veteran, side by side 
with the fair haired boy, on whose cheek the 
down of incipient manhood had just sprung—in 


had arranged his men, fronting the north east, 
the light was full in the faces of the enemy. In 
a little wile, the long scarlet lines of the Eng- 
‘lish infantry entered the battle-ground. 

The music of the royal forces rang loud and 
clear as they were rapidly forined into columns 
of attack. The fiery Tarleton, confiding in the 
desperate rapidity of his charge, scarce waited 
till they were arranged, and without allowing 
his men time to rest and recover their breath, 
ordered the advance. 

The cheers of the brave Englishmen pealed 
aloud as they rushed on in double quick time.— 
The rapidity of their advance saved many a life, 


_for though the scattered riflemen each m suc- 


cession poured in his fatal fire, yet the speed of 
of the enemy was such as to force them toretire 
without a second shot. They fell back Yn the 





whose young heart throbbed the daring blood ; 
the sunburaot cheek and flashing eye of the South, | 
by the Saxon form and features of the Northern | 


rear of the Continentals, and through the open- 
ings of the line kept up a deadly discharge. 
I need not, nor can I, here, describe the course 


states; all good men and true, and though hun-/ of the battle; the loud shouts of the combatants, 
dreds of mies were between their native spots the vivid flashes of musketry through the dun 
of earth, their hearts were brethren in that just; cloud of smoke, and the masterly movement of 
and holy cause. There they stood: a low mur-| Howard, when the advancing British, secure of 
mur passed along their ranks, like the rustle of | the victory, were met by their own favorite wea- 
the western wind in the dry and golden harvest pon, and turned and driven back at the point of 
field; friends were there, speaking what might | the bayonet. These are all well known. 

be their last; the bravest, reflecting, felt their; At the head of a company of mounted rifle- 
souls stirred with a solemn sadness which bore’ men, to the left of the line, was Charles Ed- 
no kindred to fear. War! thou art a fearful) wards, burning with impatience, but restrained 
thing! Man raises his hand against his fellow, by the express order of the general, who was in 
and as the dark spirits are evoked from his heart | person at the head of his favorite corps. The 
by the trumpet-call, the strife rouses all the fier- rush and meeting of enraged men went on, and 


cer energies of his nature. The bullet finds a|just as the British infantry advanced to that: 


home, and the sword a sheath in God’s noblest! charge, in which they were foiled by Howard, 
handiwork; the blood which warms and gives , Tarleton ordered his legion of cavalry tocharge 
impulse to that frame, the minister of a heaven- ' the mounted riflemen, disperse them, and wheel 
ly soul, wells unregarded out upon the foul and | upon the flank of the Continentals. 
discolored earth; the war-steed’s hoof tramples| Then the solid ground trembled under the ra- 
into an undistinguishable mass, the features| pid and stormy tread of the cavalry; waving 
whfch some short while since, beamed with the | blades gleamed amid the dark cloud of plumes, 
impress of the Creator. But the green earth and they came on like the alpine avalanche.— 
blooms over them, and hides in beauty the ghast- | They were met withal; as the granite of Mont 
ly relics of mortality. Yet fearful as war and Bianc shivers the accumulated snow, so did the 
eath are to the reflecting mind, give man but a, terrible fire of the riflemen shiver the ranks of 
noble cause, and the rejoicing spirit thrusts its the dragoons. 
tenement into danger and ruin, and if need be, Morgan called aloud to his men to stand firm. 
gladly pours out the gushing stream of life for ‘“ Do not fire until you see their eyes; and bark 
the triumph of truth and justice. This it is that | ye,do not waste a grain of powder—Iet it tell.” 
ennobles strife, this that makes ian finally suc- | On they came, careering on their managed hors- 
cessful by drawing out the noblest and purest | es, and high above the din of battle rang their 
feelings of the human soul. Death has no hold | shout. The mountaineers sat on their saddles, 
on them, though dead they live—live in the me- | statue-like and stern; the fatal rifle resting with 
mory of triends too proud almost to grieve—live | the breech upon the pommel. ‘ Now!” shouted 
in the hearts of the trae—live wherever devotion the clarion voice of Morgan—the whole line of 
is honored, and principle revered. This is not | deadly tubes fell in an instant, rested one mo- 
to die. | ment level, then blazed the stream of living fire; 
The afternoon advanced, when suddenly a and when the smoke cleared away, not a man ot 
dropping fire, irregular and quick, was heard, the front line of the troopers was in his saddle, 
and the videttes came in with intelligence of the | while in the second and third many reeled upon 
immediate approach of the British. The cavalry , their seats, and all instinctively drew up. 


was collected around the standard,andin breath- | With a bullet fixed in his broad breast, and 
less expectation awaited the arrival of the as- | his left arm hanging useless by his side, yet wa- 
sailants. ving aloft his glittering brand, Capt. G—— was 


Soon the kettle drums and trumpets of the Le- | borne by his excited steed, full into the ranks of 
gion sounded louder and louder, and, at a mode- | the riflemen. 
rate pace, this hated body of cavalry advanced| Death was busy with him, yet still in his gla- 
upon the plain. The bright beams of the sun | zing eye and stiffening features, glared the un- 
fell upon their glittering arms, and, as Morgan | queachable fire of his malignant spirit. Charles 
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Edwards saw and shouted to save him. Cruel | spoke, as it were, musingly. “ Thou art still the 
and licentious though he had been, the determin- | same fair stream as when I saw thee last, some 


) ation which he evinced deserved and won res- | twelvemonth since; thy unconquered current 


>> ton and his brave band were upon them. 


‘none—a long account of crime and injury was | 


pect. But he was in the hands of an unsparing | 
antagonist, and mustering his strength for one- 
last blow, the film of death passed over his eyes, | 
and the motionless corpse fell heavily from the | 
saddle. | 

This passed with the quickness of lightning, 
and before the British could recover, plage i 

an | 
to man, blade to blade, a dreadful conflict ensu- | 
ed, but the British were disheartened by their | 


» desperate loss, and a general rout ensued. The | 


Legion troopers asked no quarter and received | 


| 


that day settled in blood. | 
Tarleton himself, and severai of his officers | 


4 who were weil mounted, fled for their lives. The | 


fiery Washington and Charles Edwards led the | 


still flows from the free hills to the plain, and 
thy waves have washed away the pollution of 
foreign and conquering jootsteps. Thou art an 
vmen of my country: long, long has the invader 
dammed and paralyzed the current of her life 


‘into a stagnant pool, but now her new-born ener- 


gy has burst the barrier, and she has rejoicingly 
commenced her course of freedom. But ' must 
not delay.” He rubbed with skilful hand the 
close joints of his steed, and leading him to the 
water’s edge, permitted him todrink; then vault- 
ing on his back, touched him with thespur. The 
noble animal reared, and springing forward, 
clave, with his broad breast, the mountain cur- 
rent; a few minutes of exertion placed them on 
the opposite bank, and again they sped upon 
their wild career. In the few villages through 


© pursuit. The marks are still shown of the pro- | which they passed, the horseman drew bridle at 
" digious leap that Washington forced his horse to | some well known house, and at the clatter of his 
> take, in order to cut Tarleton off. Almost alone, | horse’s hoofs and the clear sound of his voice, the 


' Charles Edwards. 
~~ they were almost alone among the British, who 
>» were rallying upon them, turned bridle, and said 
to Edwards, ‘“* Come, my good friend, it is our 
turn to run,” put his horse to speed, and sent his 
compliments to Colonel T——, by a fugitive 
» whom he spared, and bid him say he would be 


*but when the glorious frame, lately proud in 
> strength and beautiful in action, lies lo 
‘figured, convulsed; stained with the 
) clotted upon the writhed features, yet wearing 


+ there, or livid with incipient decay, gashed, pier- 
+ ced—Oh! all the comeliness, the sad beauty of 


1 ruin of the English domination at the South; 
/atter that the fabric of their power melted away 
''0 a series of partizan actions, till at last the 


on that scene of violence and death, and her 


| The rapid rush of the stream over its rocky bed 
> broke the deep silence of the midnight with its 
» Sweet music, and the shrill song of the katydid 
> thrilled from the branches of the birch trees, that 
) laved their pendant tassels in the limpid current. 


> he dashed into the flying British, and as he struck | 
Fat Tarleton, a blow of which he bore away the 
) mark, the blade of a trooper would have passed 


hrough his body, but for the interference of 
Washington, fiading that 


happy to see him at any other time. The Ame- 
ricans remained upon the battle-ground that 
night, and buried the ghastly relics of the fight. 
Itis a sad thing at any time to see the cold and 
crumbling form from which the moving spiri: 
has departed; even when death has laid his hand | 
calmly and quietly, it bears an awful impress; 


age dis- 
ife blood 


the grim and fierce look which death has fixed 
death, is gone. It is a sight to rise up in one’s 


dreams. 
The battle of the Cowpens was the effectual 


Southern states were free. 
The fair, round moon shone bright and pure 


beams danced gaily on the ripples of Tyger river. 


A horseman came at full speed of his charger to 
the brink of the stream, and throwing himself 
irom the saddle, raised the cap from his hot, red 
brow, and bathed his forehead in the water; a 
long, long draught he drew from the living 





Stream, and raising his eyes to the calm heaven, 


sleepers roused themselves and heard him pro- 
claim, “‘Tarleton is defeated at the Cowpens by 
Morgan; spread the news, arm and join him.” 
The cheers that burst from the hearts and lips 
of his auditors startled the echoes of the night. 
and again the fiery horseman spurred on his way. 
With the first dawn ef day he dismounted from 
his foaming and weary horse, at the house of 
Mr. Edwards, and his loud call was answered 
by the appearance of several woolly heads from 
the offices, and their uncouth cries of gratulation 
were perfectly astounding as they crowded a- 
round the steed and his rider. 

* Berry glad for see you, my ung massa, eh! 
bless God, how he grow, mose big a8 he fader.” 

Charles extricated himself with some difficulty 
from the kind hearted creatures, and delivering 
his horse to one old gray headed fellow who de- 
lighted in the appellation of Uncle July, request- 
ed him to be well taken care of. 

“ To be sure, massa—ki! but he is a beauty, 
may be he a’n't, look mose like de ole Tearcoat 
hoss—come along, sir, hab little corn, eh? aha! 
ole nigger gib you nuff.” 

Charles ran into the house, where the stir of 
his arrival had awakened the inmates, and bend- 
ing low before the venerable and time-stricken 
form of his father, begged his blessing. 

** Thou hast it, my brave and glorious boy, 
and may it ever rest upon thee. But tell me, my 
son, why do we see you here? have you failed ?”’ 

‘* No, no, my dear father, we are triumphantly 
successful; yesterday evening the vaunted Le- 
gion fled from the field of the Cowpens before 
our balf armed riflemen. I saw Tarleton him- 
self flying as fast as his noble black could carry 
him, and Washington in full pursuit.” 

The gray head of the patriot was raised in 
solemn thankfulness to heaven, and his thin lips 
murmured in joy. 

“Charles! Charles! my own dear brother! 
thank God you are safe:” and the young man 
was wreathed in his sister’s embrace, and the 
fond pressure of her pure lips breathed the un- 
utterable force of a sister's love. 

* We are all sate, my own sweet sister, and 
one whom I suppose I need not name, is safe too. 
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Nay, you need not crimson so deeply, I named 
no names. He bore him most gallantly, and bid 
me show you this—do you know it?” said he, 
‘holding up the sabre which he wore; “ this was 
Capt. G——’s weapon—he fell in the desperate 
charge which the legion cavalry made on us.” 

“ Take it away, Charles; never let me see 
any memorial of that bold, bad man. He has 
gone then to his last account?” 

“ Aye, my sweet sister, he died soldier-like 
and manfully, fighting to the last. But let us 
talk of more pleasant things; and, by the way, 
I must see to my poor horse; he bore me gal- 
lantly home, and | would not lose him, for he is 
a gift from Washington.” 

n his return, the happy family gathered a- 
round, and the tale of the battle, with all its cir- 
cumstances, \ras repeated to the unwearied au- 
dience. After a day or twoof relaxation, Charles 
returned to camp with his new levies, and fol- 
lowed the standard nf Washington in many an 
exploit and ruse de guerre of that brave and skil- 


ful leader. 
EEE 


THE SKY. 


How beautiful the sky! 

I wonder not its gorgeous ways have seemed 

The heavenly circles trod by angel feet ; 

Its homes of light fer spirits only meet, 

That never, never die ; 

There spread the realms unknown, the eternal plain; 

Thence silent dews descend as angels’ tears ; 

There, Day and star-crowned Night alternate reign, 

And the light-woven bow, God's sign of peace, ap- 
pears. . 


How lovely is the morn; 

Wave after wave—a rosy-tinted tide, 

Afar, o’er all the East, is gently rolled, 

Till the broad Heaven with the bright hue is dyed, 
And sing the morning stars, as when et old, 

A glorious gace was born ; 

Proudly upriseth then the King of Day, 

Girt with a dazzling robe of golden light; 

‘The gladdened earth smiles in the ruddy ray, 

And the old hoary peaks glow with a circle bright. 


in summer days how fair ! 

When tinkling rills have hushed their hurried flow, 
And weary winds have sighed themselves to sleep ; 
When the leaved forest whispers soft and low, 

And stillness settles even on the deep, 

And earth seems wrapt in prayer; 

The gazer on the azure, arched expanse, 

Decked as to mortal skill was never given, 
Unconscious, seems to look, with eager glance, 
Beyond those emerald hills into tke gates of Heaven! 


How glorious the West ; 

When the red Titan seeks his ocean halls; 
Tis like a flaming Paradise of gold; 

Or like a boundless range of ruby walls, 
Where myriad crimson banners are unrolled ; 
Out from the blazing crest 


SKY. 


Of mimic mountains peurs the fiery rain; 

Bright streams of silver wind through verdant vales; 
Enchanted cities stud the golden plain ; 

But the dim twilight comes—the cloud-creation fails. 


How beauteous by night ; 

When, soft and clear, the paly planets beam, 

And night’s fair Queen ascends her silver car; 

And poets, rapt with Nature’s beauty, deem 

‘They hear their solemn music from afar, 

And tremble with delight; 

When waving flames stream up the northern sky, 

As it were Nature’s sacrificial fire; 

When the swift meteors wildly glare on high; * 
Briz:ht types of human pride—they glitter and expire ! 


How solemn and sublime! 

When the storm-spirit rushes from his throne, 

And hurls his lightning-arrows through the sky, 
And fills the heavens with his deep thunder-tone, 
And bids the clouds in murky masses fly, 

As oft at even time ; 

Like a pale beauty struggling with a host 

Of dark despoilers, seems the Queen of Night; 
Triumphant now, now trampled down and lost ; 
Smiling in victory now with pure and placid light ! 


Thou ever-varying sky— 

Yet beautiful in every changing clime ; 

Vainly I strive thy loveliness to tell ; 

But, when I gaze upon thy vault sublime, 

Deep reverence binds my spirit as a spell. 

Each gorgeous dye, 

The shadowed night, the day’s refulgent crown, 

The rosy morn and peaceful evening hour, 

The smiling light, and fearful tempest-trown, 

All mirror forth God’s majesty, and love, and power! 
nf 


ConsciENCE 1N THE MorninG Hovur.—lIn 
Bulwer’s last novel, Ernest Maltravers, is the 
following passage:—‘*‘ We are apt to connect 
the voice of conscience with the stillness of mid- 
night. But I think we wrong that innocent 
hour. It is that terrible ‘ NExT MORNING,’ when 
reason is wide awake, upon which remorse 
fastens its fangs. Hasa man gambled away his 
all, or shot his friend in a duel—has he commit- 
ted acrime, or incurred a laugh—it is the nezt 
morning when the irretrievable past rises before 
him like a spectre—then doth the church-yard 
of memory yield up its gristly dead ; then is the 
witching hour when the foul fiend within us can 
least tempt perhaps, but most torment. At night 
we have one thing to hope for, one refuge to fly 
to—oblivion and sleep!—But at morning, sleep 
is over, and weare called upon coldly to review 
and re-act, and live again the waking bitter- 
ness of self-reproach.”’ 





How To Know a Wire’s Beautry.—When 
Milton was blind he married a shrew. The 
duke of Buckingham called her a rose. “1 am 
no judge of colors,” replied Milton, ‘‘and it may 
be so for 1 feel the thorns daily.” 
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- The following narrative is communicated by 
a valuable correspondent, and has the merit of 
a strict conformity to truth in its detail. The) 
' story was related to the writer by those who | 
' were immediately engaged in the transactions 
© it records, and whose veracity and intelligence 
> > cannot be doubted. 





Original. 


THE FATAL SILVER BULLET. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


In the summer and autumn of 1777, while Sir 





- William Howe with a fleet and part of the royal 
'army were lying at New York, General Fur- | 
goyne with his army were advancing from Cana- | 
» da toward Albany. 
| The object and design of the enemy were to 
- possess themselves of Lake Champlain, with) 
_~ the whole of the Hudson, and thereby to cut off 
‘ allintercourse and communication between the 
~ Eastern and Southern States. For the purpose | 
-of watching the motions and annoying the, 
operations of the hostile armies, General Wash- | 
~~ ington had directed small bodies of troops to be | 
_ stationed at Fish Mill, Redhook, Greenbush, and | 
~ several other places on the East side of the river, | 
_ between New York and Albany, with strict or- | 
ders to take up and examine all strangers | 
travelling up and down the river, either by land 
_ or water: and if deteeted in espionage, or em- 
~ ployed in communicating information between | 
" » the British armies, to be punished according to 
_ > the rules of war. 

' About the first of September, a pedestrian 
passing northwardly, was hailed and stopped by 
a sentinel of the guard stationed at Redhook, 
and commanded by Capt. John Mansfield, of 
Connecticut. The man was about thirty years 
of age, and clothed in the habit of a farmer. 
He was conducted to the guard-house. Capt. 
M. inquired of him his name, the place of his | 
residence, as well as that to which he was| 
going, his business there, &c. He replied by 
giving a name, and stated that he belonged to 
the place below Redhook, and was a farmer— 
that he was now on his way to the next town 
above, with a view to purchase a pair of oxen 
from a farmer of his acquaintance living there. 
- He was asked whether he had about him any 
> letter or other communication from Lord Howe, 
~ or any other British officer at New York, ad- 
_ dressed to Gen. Burgoyne, or any officer in his 
- army? To which he promptly answered in the 
negative. Capt. M. then told him thatsuch were 
the orders of kis superior officer, that it became 
his duty to search the person of every traveller 
under similar circumstances; to which he re- 
plied, he had no objection to being searched— 
Capt. M. then directed two or three of the guard 
to take off his coat and examine the pockets, 
folds, ining, and every otber part critically.— 
While this was doing, one of the guard observed 
the prisoner to pass his hand with a quick mo- 
tion from his vest pocket to his mouth, and by 
the motion of his chin seemed to be swallowing 






















something that ‘*‘ went down rather hard,” as he 
2 * 
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expressed himself.—The searck, however, con- 
tinued and was finished, without any discovery 
which would justify the farther detention of the | 
prisoner. Capt. M. was then informed of the 

wag circumstances noticed by the guard. 

What was now to be done? Strong suspicion 
had attached itself to the stranger, but no posi- 
tive proof had yet appeared againsthim. An 
expedient soon suggested itself to the ready 
thoughts of our Yankee Captain.—He observed 
to the prisoner, ‘‘ we have detained you on your 
journey for some length of time, and subjected 
you to a pretty strict examination. | feel bound 
by the rules of civility to treat you to a bowl of 
toddy, before you proceed on, and if you wili 
drink with us you shall be made welcome.” The 
man was pleased with the invitation and readily 
agreed to accept it. The Captain took upon 
himself the office of bar-keeper, and soon pre- 
pared the toddy. To make it genuine and an- 
swer the purpose for which he wanted it, he 
stirred in a good and sufficient dose of emetic 
tartar. Our stranger being thristy and some- 
what fatigued by travelling, drank very freely 
of the beverage, while the Captain and others 
present barely tasted and passed it round. 

A free conversation soon commenced between 
the stranger and his new acquaintances. He 
inquired of Capt. M. the number of men under 
his command, and at the different military sta- 
tions above Redhook, whether they were fur- 
nished with field pieces or any kind of cannon— 
what number of sentinels were placed on the 
watch at a time—how often, and at what time 
in the night they relieved, &c. &c. About 
twelve or fifteen minutes after the toddy went 
round and went down, our guest began to grow 
pale and look wild, ‘“ something,” said he, “* is 
the matter with me—lI feel very sick at my 
stomach all at once!” He rose immediately 
from his seat and went out into the wood-yard, 
where a quantity of chips were lying, and soon 
began te evacuate his stomach. He was care- 
fully watched by Capt. M. and several of the 
guard, and was seen by them to draw with his 
foot a parcel of the chips over the matter emit- 
ted from his stomach, before he returned into 
the house. While he was rinsing his mouth in 
the house, Capt. M. directed a search to be 
made among the chips, where was soon found a 
silver ball of the size of a small musket bullet, 
made by two pieces of very thinly plated silver, 
bent round and lightly soldered together. 1n- 
closed in this fatal bullet was found a letter on a 
sheet of silk paper signed by Lord Howe, ad- 
dressed to Gen. Burgoyne, giving information 
respecting the situation of the royal fleet and 
army at New York, and requesting advice from 
the General by the bearer, what progress he 
was making with the army under his command 
toward Albany, at which place he hoped and 
expected soon to meet him. But tlre decipher- 
ing and reading the letter presented at first 
another puzzle to the Yankee Captain. It com- 
menced “in the words and figures following,” 

viz.) * M6 d2ir S3r, b6 th2 b2Ir2r y45 wll 
2irn,” &c. After a little examination and study, 
however, the difficulty was overcome. It was 
discovered that the arithmetical figures up to 6 
inclusive, were substituted for our vowels; thus 
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al, e2, 13,04, u5, y6. The key being now found 
immediately unlocked the whole contents of the 
silver bullet. The bearer of course was con- 
tinued in custody, and a court martial speedily 
formed, by whom, on the clearest evidence of 
guilt, the unfortunate prisoner was convicted, 
sentenced and executed. SEVENTY-SIX. 





From the Token for 1838. 
AUTUMN. 


BY MRS. SIG@URNEY. 
“Has it come, the time to fade ?” 
And with a murmuring sigh 
The Maple, in his motely robe, 
Was the first to make reply; 
And the queenly Dahlias drooped 
Upon their thrones of state ? 
For the frost king with his baletul kiss, 
Had well forestalled their fate. 


Hydrangia, on her telegraph, 
A burried signal traced 
Of treason dark, that fain would lay 
Bright Summer’s region waste, 
Then quick the proud exotic peers 
In consternation fled, 
And refuge in their greenhouse sought, 
Before the day of dread. 


The Vine that o’er my casement climbed, 
And clustered day by day, 

1 count its leaflets every morn; 
See how they fade away! 

And as they, withering, one by one, 
Forsake their parent tree, 

I call each sear and yellow leaf 
A bgried friend to me. 


“Put on thy mourning,” said my soul, 
“And with a tearful eye, 

Walk softly mid the many graves 
W here thy companions lie ;— 

The Violet, like a loving babe, 
When the vernal suns were new, 
That met thee with a soft, blue eye, 

And lip all bathed in dew ; 


“The Lily, as a timid bride, 
While summer suns were fair, 
That put her snowy hand in thine, 
To bless thee for thy care; 
The trim and proud Anemone; 

The Daisy from the Vale ;— 
The purple Lilac tow’ring high, 
To guard to sister pale ;— 


“The ripened Rose—where are they now ?” 
But from the rifled bower 

There came a voice,—“Take heed to note 
Thine own receding hour; 

And let the strange and silver hair, 
That o’er thy temple strays, 





Be as a monitor to tell 
The Autumn of thy days.” 
—— —— =— 
From the English Annual for 1838, 
HABITS OF THE ROMAN LADIES. 


It has been remarked that ‘ a fondness for 
adorning the person, for the sake of obtaining 
admiration from men, is natural to all women.’ 
Now allowing this to be true, surely no one can 
condemn se laudable a desire of pleasing on the 
part of the fair sex, whatever may be its ulterior 
object. The female mind, for the most part, 
has so few important considerations wherewith 
to occupy itself, and so few opportunities of » 
publicly displaying its judgment and taste, ex- 
cept in matters of dress, that we cannot wonder 
at seeing so much attention paid to it by women 
of every class; besides, when it is remembered 
that the amount expended by ladies in articles 
of dress and bijouterie by far exceeds that spent 
by the ‘ lords of the creation’ for the same pur- 
pose, a female fondness for fashion must always 
be considered as a national blessing, and one of 
the many advantages derived from a splendid 
court. We would, however, by no means be 
understood as advocating that excessive love of 
dress which is indulged in by some, reckless of 
all consequences, and which would almost in- 
duce them, Tarpeia-like, to sacrifice their coun- 
try for a bracelet. The opening remark was 
made on the Roman ladies some two thousand 
years ago, and it is of their different dresses that 
we now propose to treat. These, in splendor, 
richness, and gracefulness, were not surpassed 
even by those of the present day, if we may 
judge from the little insight afforded us by old 
Latin writers into the mysteries of a Roman 
lady’s toilet. 

The ladies of ancient Rome rose early, and 
immediately enjoyed the luxury of the bath, 
which was sometimes of perfumed water ; they 
then underwent a process of polishing with 
pumice-stone, for the purpose of smoothing the 
skin; and after being anointed with rich per- 
fumes, they threw around them a loose robe, 
and retired to their dressing rooms, where they 
received morning visits from their friends, and 
discussed the merits of the last eloquent speech 
delivered in the senate, or the probable con- 
queror in the next gladiatorial combat. After 
the departure of their visiters commenced the 
business of the toilet, which occupied a consi- 
derable portion of time. The maids were sum- 
moned, to each ef whom a different duty was 
assigned ; some formed a kind of council, and 
only looked on to direct and assist the others by 
their advice and experience; one held the mir- 
ror before her mistress; while others there 
were to whom it wasa 

: constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare.’ 

With the exception of the looking-glass, the 
articles of the tuilet were much the same as 
those in use at present. The glass, or more 

roperly speaking, mirror, was composed of a 
bighly polished plate of metal,* generally silver, 




















* Looking-glasses were known to the Romaus, 
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richly chased around the edges, and adorned 
with precious stones. This was not fixed ina 
frame like the modern glass, but held by a 
slave. The combs were formed of ivory and 
rose-wood. Curling-tongs, bodkins, and hair- 
ins were also known; the former was a simple 
ams of iron heated in the fire, around which the 
hair was turned in order to produce a curl; the 
two latter were made of gold and silver, and 
ornamented with pearls. ft was probably with 
one of these bodkins that Cleopatra gave her- 
self a death-wound, and not, as is commonly 
supposed, with an adder. 
he use of perfumes, cosmetics, and depila- 
tories, prevailed to a great extent among the 
Romans. The first were obtained at a con- 
siderable expense from India, Greece, and 
Persia. There are still in existence a few re- 
cipes for making the cosmetics used two thou- 
sand years ago, and which will be found to have 
many ingredients in common with similar pre- 
arations of our own time. Ovid gives the fol- 
owing, and adds that those who use it will pos- 
sess a complexion smoother than the surface of 
their polished mirrors:—‘* Take two pounds of 
Lybian barley, free from straw and chaff, and 
an equal quantity of the pea of the wild vetch; 
mix these with ten eggs; let it harden, and pound 
it; add two ounces of hartshorn, and a dozen 
roots of the narcissus bruised in a mortar, two 
ounces of gum, and two ounces of meal; reduce 
the whole to a powder, sift it, and add nine 
times the quantity of honey.”’ Some used poppy 
juice and water, and others a pap of poultice of 
bread and milk, with which they completely 
covered the face, and kept on in their.own 
houses ; this, when removed, left the skin smooth 
and fair. Depilatories were used to form and 
adorn the eyebrows, which it was considered 
elegant to have joined across the nose. 

On one part of a Roman lady’s dressing-table 
might be seen her small silver tooth-brush, which, 
with the assistance of a little pure water, and 
occasionally a powder of mastic wood, formed 
her only dentrifice; near it stood a paper con- 
taining a black powder, which, when ignited, 
sent up a volume of thick smoke, and bad the 
valuable property of restoring the eyes to their 
former brilliancy if weakened by the gaiety of 
the preceding evening, or by a sleepless night 
occasioned by the constant serenades of her lo- 
ver beneath her window. Here was a bottle of 
the perfume of Peestum,and there a box of rouge, 
and another of hair dye; on another part lay a 
large coil or braid of false hair, made up bya 
male hair-dresser; and near it were the bedkins, 
the chains, the rings, and hard by the richly- 
studded bands of white and purple which adorn- 
ed the head. This braid was worn on the crown 
of the head, the hair from the nape of the neck 
being all pulled out by the roots. Continual 
changes were taking place in the fashion of 
wearing the hair: at first it was cut off as a vo- 
uve offering to the gods, but the Roman ladies 
soon discovered that ‘a luxuriant head of hair 
was a powerful auxiliary of female beauty,’ and 
allowed it to grow; at one time it was worn high 





and obtained from the Pleenicians ; but they were | 
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in bows, with a range in front; at another a-/a- 
resque; then allowed to float in the air in a dis- 
ens led state; and again a-la-militaire in the 
form of a helmet. Light hair was sometimes 
worn over that of a naturally dark shade, auburn 
being the color most esteemed and admired by 
both sexes; those who had white or dark hair 
used saffron as a dye to give it an auburn tinge. 
Some ladies used gold dust as a hair powder, 
* which shed sucha ray of glory around them as 
dazzled all beholders, and gave their heads the 
appearance of being on fire.’ When the ladies 
did not ‘ wear their hair,’ they wore a kind of 
veil, and a turban or bonnet called mitra; this 
was like a bishop's mitre in shape, but not so 
high, and with a lappet hanging over each cheek 
—something, in short, like a modern meb cap, 
which elegant head-dress owes its origin, no 
doubt, to the classical mitra. Thus has the Ro- 
man female head-dress descended to our times, 
not only as one of the insignia of the members of 
the Right Reverend Bench, but also in the shape 
of a covering for our domestic matrons. 
After having performed their ablutions, and 
one through all the little delicate offices of ma- 
Sine the complexion, perfuming the person, and 
endeavoring by art to excel nature, the Roman 
ladies were prepared to put on their costly gar- 
ments, which were duly produced by the a 
who had the honorable post of ‘ mistress of the 
robes.’ In the earlier ages the under garment— 
which in other respects differed little from the 
modern—was worn as high as the chin and down 
to the feet, so as to leave no part of the person 
visible except the face. In time, however, it 
was cut lower, and shortened. Over this was 
worn the tunica, a dress composed ef many folds, 
open at the sides, and with sleeves. These 
sleeves were left open from the shoulder to the 
wrist, and fastened with clasps of gold and sil- 
ver. One end of the tunica was fixed to the left 
shoulder, while the other was carried across the 
breast, and fell negligently over the right shoul- 
der till it touched the ground. This train was 
generally carried over the arm when walking, 
so as to show the right ankle; but it was consi- 
dered neglige and graceful to allow it to drag on 
the ground instead of holding it up, and conse- 
quently was a custom much in vogue among the 
distinguces of ancient Rome. ' This was the dress 
worn during the republic, but it is difficult to ob- 
tain a correct description of it from the very 
vague accounts handed dewn tous. Probably, as 
in most republics, little attention was paid to 
dress; at all events it was plain and simple. It 
was not until the time of the emperors that the 
goddess of Fashion reared her head in the capi- 
tal of the world, when, though considerable al- 
terations took place in dress, yet a few traits of 
the former style were retained. The number of 
garments worn varied according to the empera- 
ture of the wearer. They were generally three: 
The first was a simple vest; the second a kind of 
petticoat richly worked in front, and surround- 
ed at the waist by a belt, which answered the 
purpose of a corset, and was formed in front like 
a stomacher, richly studded with jewels; then 
came the third garment, the stola, which entire- 
ly superceded the use of the ancient tunica.— 
This was a robe with a small train, trimmed at 
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the bottom with a deep border of purple and 
gold; it was confined at the waist by a belt, and 
the upper part thrown back soas to discover the 
embroidered front of the second garment or pet- 
ticuat; on this front was worn the /aticlave, an 
order or decoration of the empire granted todis- 
tinguished men, and sometimes assumed by fe- 
males in richi of their husbands.* Over all these 
was worn the palia or cloak, with a train of some 
yards in length, which fell from the shoulders, 
where it was fastened by two richly ornamented 
Jfibule or clasps}; this train was trimmed with 
gold and silver, and sometimes with precious 
stones, and was usually carried over the left 
shoulder in the manner of the ample roquelaure 
worn by gentlemen. It will be seen, from the 
above description, that there is a considerable 
resemblance between the ancient Roman dress 
and the modern court dress, the former perhaps 
exceeding the latter in gracefulness and ele- 
gance of appearance, from its numerous folds 
and flowing outline. The materials of which 
these dresses were composed were silk, cash- 
mere, and linen. Embroidery was procured from 
the Phoenicians and Assyrians; the former was 
most esteemed, as it was raised, while the latter 
was smooth with the surface of the cloth. The 
only color used for robes was white, trimmed 
with purple, colored clothes not being consider- 
ed ‘comme vu faui’ among the higher orders at 
Rome. 


The Roman stocking was of silk, generally 
pink or flesh colored, over which was worn a 
shoe or rather boot reaching above the ankle, 
turned up at the point hke a Chinese shoe, and 
laced up from the instep tight to the leg. This 
boot was made of white leather, or the papyrus 
bark, ornamented with gold, silver, and jewels. 
Sandals were also in use. They consisted of a 
simple sole, with riband aitached to it, and was 
laced up hke a modern sandal, at the same time 
supplying the flace of a garter by keeping the 
stocking up. We are informed that coquettes 
used cork soles and false insteps of cork, but ne- 
ver disfizured their persons by the barbarian 
ornaments of necklace, ring, or ear-ring. 


After the Roman lady had completed her toi- 
lette, she sallied out, followed by a slave, for a 
promenade beneath the porticoes of the Forum, 
where she could not only cheapen goods, but al- 
so hear what was going on in the law courts.— 
After continuing her walk up the gentle ascent 
of the gay and crowded Suburra-strect, she re- 
turned tu her own house, the threshold of which 
(if she happened to be unmarried) was adorned 
with garlands of flowers, placed there by her 
young patrician admirers. Some of these flowers 
her attendants collected to fill the splendid vase 
which stood in her chamber, and preceded her 
to draw aside the curtain which supplied the 
place of a door into the tapestried and perfumed 
apartment; here she enters, and sinking softly 
down into an ivory and gold adorned chair, she 
is welcomed by the chirping notes of her favor- 











* Orders were sometimes conferred on ladies. ‘he 
senate grained a riband of a peculiar pattern to the 
wife and mother of Corislanus, to bs worn by them 
in consideration of valuable services performed to the 
state. 
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ite bird which hangs near in a gilded cage. By 
her side stands a beautiful page, who gently 
wafts a plume of peacock’s feathers around her 
head; while a slave presents a smallstick wrap- 
ped around with, apparently, a roll of straw-co- 
lored riband, but in reality it is a letter from the 
young Emilius, who adopts this mode of writing 
in preference to the usual waxen tablet, not only 
because it is a fashion introduced from Greece, 
but because it preserves most inviolably those 
secrets which are only meant to meet the eye of 
his lovely mistress. Far be it from us to pry in- 
to those secrets; so now let us bid adieu to the 
fair Lucretia, who already begins anxiously to 
unrol the folds of her papyrian epistle. 
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It was a pleasing fancy ; to believe 

That a bright spirit watched our destiny, 

And tho’ unseen, was ever by our side 

Cheering us onward unto virtue’s goal, 

Or with a gentle force, restraining us 

From the broad paths that lead to sin and death. 


A fancy, said 1? I have learned to deem 

It not so lightly, as to class it with 

The mind’s imaginings; wild and unreal 

As the dreams that flit before our vision, 

When the hand of sleep is laid upon us; 

But have given it a form and being, 

And ai its shrine have kne!t a worshipper : 

And thou, sweet Coz, hast been that guardian spirit. 


In moments dark and cheerless, when despair 

Has pressed upon my spirit; and has cast 

Its shade upon my pathway ; blighting hopes 

Once bright and cheering; when friendship’s look 
grew cold, 

And hearts whose love I once possessed, were mine 

No longer. ‘Then have I felt its presence. 

Like to the sun, when first he smiles on earth, 

Chasing the shadows of the night afar 

And bringing joy and beauty to the earth; 

So has thy inftuence been to me, sweet Coz; 

And memory has paused, to linger on 

Thy smiles; to list again unto that voice 

Whose mellow tones fell sweetly on the ear, 

As the soft musie of a brighter clime, 

Breathed from the lips of the pure ones of God. 


And when in my imaginings, I saw 

Thy spirit bound to mine with cords of love, 
And felt that thou wert mine, and only mine, 
Sweet Coz, through time and through eternity ; 
Oh! I have wept with the excess of joy, 

And tho’ rejoicing, feared that happiness 

So pure and exquisite could ne’er be mine. 


Blessings upon thee, Coz; still must thou be 
My guardian angel, and on my pathway shed 
‘I'he gladdening influence of thy spirit’s light, 


To cheer my heart and bless my future lot. .N—— 
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THE QUEEN AT EXETER. 


“ Poets have sung, and sages have moralized, 
and theologians have preached, and witlings 
have punned upon the various changes of posi- 
tion and prospects experienced by man in his 
progress from the cradle to the grave. But no 
change as to the present or the future has been 
more striking than that exemplified in the career 
of the youthful lady who now sways the sceptre 
of these realms. A hermit at large, who have 
lived both in the world and out of it, I am old 
enough to recollect her Majesty under very va- 
rying aspects. I remember her——”’ 

‘‘ Where?” interrupted my scapegrace cou- 
sin, crushing without remorse my incipient soli- 
Joquy. 

cA At Exeter: the guest of an intelligent, flu- 
ent, active, worldly-minded country attorney. 

* Absurd! You’re dreaming.” 

‘Very likely, in a turnip-field, at two in the 
afternoon, with a Manton under my arm, and a 
covey of partridges in my pocket!” 

** But to your story.” 

“ It runs thus. You are not old enough to re- 
member, but | de thoroughly and minutely, the 
discrepancy in opinions, pursuits, and feelings 
which existed between George the Fourth, when 
Prince Regent, and the late Duke of Kent.— 
Whether this alienation arose from the line of 
politics espoused by the Duke, or from his avow- 
ed leaning towards the cause of the Princess of 
Wales, or from the influence of private feelings, 
cannot now be ascertained. At all events the 
Regent and the Duke appeared brothers in blood 
rather than in affection. The most intimate as- 
sociates of the latter were to be found among the 
most determined opponents of the Government ; 
the peculiar tastes and chosen intimates of the 
Regent were most carefully eschewed by the 
Duke; and his Royal Highness very rarely made 
his appearance at Court. In the feeling of their 
Royal master the retainers of the Regent, as a 
matter of course, participated; among them none 
more dutifully and devotedly than the late Bish- 
op Pelham. 


** Pelham—peace to his manes! was the most 
pliable ot Prelates, and the most courtly of cour- 
tiers. No man could flatter the Regent more 
adroitly, appeal to his foibles more successfully, 
or defer to his opinions more gracefully. He 
was singularly happy in his compliments, and as 
to tact, he never uttered a mauvaise plaisanterie 
in his life. With the Court were bound up all 
the leading events of his life. He owed his ele- 
vation to the Bench mainly to the Regent’s par- 
tiality to his agreeable gossip; was banished the 
circle (and, what was worse!) pinned to Lincoln 
in consequence of repeating incautiously an idle 
rumour touching the gift of some Crown jewels 
to a well known favorite. Consistent to the last, 
he died in his vocation and calling. Court eti- 
quette brought him to his long home. He owed 
his death entirely to a cold caught while attend- 
ing the Duke of York’s funeral. Rest and bless 
him! He was ‘ an honor to his order,’ as Sir Ed- 
ward Nagle once said of him—‘ a thorough gen- 
Uemanly Bishop—played an excellent rabber— 
shuffled a pack through and through in three 
seconds—could restore the Regent to good hu- 
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mour at any hour—brewed admirable punch— 

and, in his little black apron, drove four-in-hand, 

as the Exeter people could testify, with a stea- 

diness and skill which practice alone could 
ive!’”’ 

an You’ve lost yourself!” interrupted my pre- 

cipitate companion. 

** Not a bit of it! I have merely found the Bi- 
shop :—a very prominent actor in the scene, if 
you will only allow him to advance and play his 

art.” 
me Hark forward then!” 

** While this mutual feeling of distance and 
reserve between the Royal brothers was at its 
height, the unforeseen demise of the Princess 
Charlotte rendered it a matter of state policy 
that some of the Royal Dukes should marry, 
and he of Kent contracted that union which 
England has such cause to hold in grateful recol- 
lection. With a limited income, heavy debts, 
and an increased expenditure, his Royal High- 
ness resolved on removing to Sidmouth, for the 
double purpose of retirement and retrenchment. 
The intelligence soon found its way to Bishop 
Pelham, and struck the Courtly Prelate with in- 
conceivable dismay. Sidmouth was in his dio- 
cese. The Duke in his journey thither must ne- 
cessarily pasa through Exeter, and would proba- 
bly rest there. He would expect to be enter- 
tained at the Palace. And, 1n ordinary cases, 
as a member of the Royal Family, Court eti- 
quette required that the Palace should at once 
be placed at his Royal Highness’s entire dispo- 
sal. But then the Regent! And, moreover, the 
comments and additions which the invitation 
might provoke in the Carlton House circle! It 
was not to be thought of. The hazard was too 

t to be encountered with prudence. Propri- 
ety dictated a different course. And, according- 
ly, a confirmation or a visitation, or a consecra- 
tion was found indispensably requisite in some 
very distant parish of the diocese. The carpets 
were rolled up, and the curtains taken down, 
and the chairs covered, and the plate removed, 
and the porter alone was found in charge of the 
Palace when his Royal Highness, the Duchess, 
and her present Majesty reached, worn and 
weary, towards the close of a gloomy autumnal 
day, the ancient and the loyal city of Exeter. 

“But there was a shrewd, clever, provident 
spirit there, who, though acting as secretary to 
the Bishop, and of course privy to all his Right 
Reverend master’s doubts and difficulties, shar- 
ed his confidence ‘but not his fears. This was 
the late Mr. Thomas Turner of Exeter. It 
struck him that the honour which the courtly 
Pelham, having the fear of losing Winchester or 
Durham before his eyes, so unequivocally de- 
clined, he might with advantage appropriate to 
himself. His logic was admirable. Because the 
Bishop lived, and moved, and breathed in dread 
of the Regent’s frown, it did not follow that his 
secretary was todo the same. He was a loyal 
man, and therefore venerated every member of 
his Sovereign’s family. The Bishop might ge 
to —— France! He could entertain the Duke 
himself! 

‘In pursuance of this determination, previous 
to his entering Exeter, Mr. Turner met his Roy- 
al Highness on his way from Salisbury, where 
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he had been a guest at the Palace. Bishop Fish- 
er, who then held the see, was a splendid speci- 
men of a gentle and high-minded scholar, whom 
no elevation of station could betray into super- 
ciliousness, and no accession of fortune tempt 
into a forgetfulness of former kindness. He had 
been tutor to the Princess Charlotte, and large- 
ly shared her affection and confidence. Her 
death made no change in his sentiments. He 
never shrank from the avowal that the Princess 
of Wales had experienced unbounded provoca- 
tion, and that for her large and liberal allowance 
should be made; aware though he was, that by 
such a declaration he gave a death-blow to all 
hope of further advancement in his profession. 
He had been tutor to the Duke of Kent, and in- 
variably spoke of him asa high hearted and ex- 
emplary man—as, in intellect, acquirements, 
and principles, an ornament to the Royal Fami- 
ly; though he needed not to be told, that the ve- 
ry mention of the Duke’s name—far more of his 
virtues—was the most unpalatable subject (his 
wife excepted) which could be broached in the 
hearing of the Regent’s Court. 


* Such a friend the Duke had quitted when 
Mr. Turner presented himself, and announced 
his mission. Whatever was the language in 
which Mr. Turner couched his request—and he 
could speak well and ably upon occasion—it 
found favor with the personage to whom it was 
addressed. It was resolved by the Royai party 
that his house in the close should be their rest- 
ing-place for the night; and thither the elated 
lawyer had the happiness of conducting them, 
and of playing host to the son of his Sovereign, 
and, as it afterwards appeared, to the future 
Queen of England. But with Exeter much that 
is interesting and historical is connected; it 
could not be passed through with indifferenee. 
The Cathedral was to be inspected, and Rouge- 
mont Castle was to be visited, and the house 
where Queen Henrietta took refuge was te be 
glanced through; moreover, the corporation 
were desirous of presenting an address, and the 
distinguished party remained another day under 
Mr. Turner’s roof. Many traits of the frank- 
ness and bonhommie of the Royal Duke were 
current at the moment, but none seems to tell 
more pleasantly of him than this. When he hand- 
ed his handsome hostess down to dinner—and a 
very lovely woman she was—alas! that one 
should have to say of the exemplary and self-de- 
nying Prince, and of his delighted entertainers, 
each and all are silent in the grave !—she ex- 
pressed her fears that his Royal Highness would 
miss much of the ceremony and etiquette due to 
him from his rank, from her thorough unacquain- 
tance with the usages of Court. 


* * Of etiquette and ceremony I do not see 
much,’ was his reply; ‘ but in their place I ob- 
serve an abundance of what I prize more—real 
hospitality, heart, and feeling.’ 


The Duchess was at the time barely able te 
speak a dozen words of English; and Mrs. T.r- 
ner, who, to save her life, could not converse in 
German, and was not altogether au fait in 
French, was occasionally horribly at a loss to 
make her Royal Highness comprehend the civil- 
ities she desired to show her; but her face and 





manner spoke for her, and at parting the Duch- 
ess said— 


*** ] no spek mudch to you, nor you tome; but 
i no forget you.’ 

** The impression whick Mr. Turner made up- 
on the Duke’s mind during his stay at Exeter 
was strengthened by subsequent intercourse.— 
On many points during his residence at Sid- 
mouth the Duke referred to him; and on his re- 
vretted demise, bis Royal Highness’s affairs were 
placed, temporarily,in Mr. Turner’s hands, who 
amply fulfilled the expectations formed of him. 

* With the lamentable event which so abrupt- 
ly terminated the Duke’s sojourn at Sidmouth 
we are all familiar; one fact relating to it is cu- 
rious. When Dr. Wilson found that the inflam- 
mation which had attacked the Duke was un- 
checked by the remedies he had suggested, he 
requested further medical aid might be called 
in; and Dr. Maton, the Duke’s favorite medical 
man, was sent for, express, from London. He 
arrived at Sidmouth only in time to see the Duke 
die. On his return to Lundon, some few days 
after the Duke’s obsequies were celebrated, he 
was surprised by a summons ¢ommanding his 
presence before the King at Cariton House. — 
George the Fourth was desirous of hearing from 
Dr. Maton’s lips the particulars ot the Duke’s 
closing hours, and, while Dr. Maten gave them, 
was visibly agitated. * Now,’ said tr. Maton, 
when stating this circumstance, ‘ for tnis dispiay 
of emotion ] was not prepared. 1 nave Known 
professionally many members of the Royal Fa- 
mily. From my long attendance on Queen Char- 
lotte, I had ample opportunities of privately as- 
certaining the disposition and deni or cacn. 
knew the feeling which, when the Duke of Kent 
was living, George the Fourth, then Regent. en- 
tertained for him; and if ever I saw conscience 
do her Work in the breast of a King, it was when 
the Reigning Monarch writhed over the recital 
of his brother’s last hours.’ ” Albion. 
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Ye love'y orbs, that in your courses roll, 
Spangling the firmament with living light, 
In countless millions spread trom pole to pole, 
And streaming through the shadows of the night; 
How can my ravish’d sonl, in love and wonder lost, 
Enough adore the hand that form’d your glitv’ring 
host. 


Oft through the silence of the starlight hour, 
Wien other eyes are clos’d in genile sleep, 
When I, a stranger to her healing power, 
O’er the dim lamp my midnight vigils keep: 
Sick of the gloomy scene, and the pale quiv’ring light 
That saddens all my soul, and tires my aching sight. 


Sofily I steal me to the open air, 
To breathe awhile the balmy breath of heav’n; 
Look round that world suggested by his care, 
And all the various blessings widely given : 
Rapt with the glorious view, my soul essays 
Hosanna to His love, His glorious name, to raise! 
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THE INVOLUNTARY CRIME. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


After having practised medicine a long time 
in the hospitals, M. De Lassone, whose merit 
fully justified his reputation, was called to the 
court of Louis X VI. and received the appoint- 
ment of physician to the king. His superiority 
to his medical brethren at length procured for 
him the nomination of principal professor in the 
faculty of Paris, when an extraordinary event 
arrested his course in the midst of his glory and 
his labors. 

M. De Lassone was director of a course of 
anatomical studies, and some of his pupils, in 
obedience to his orders, had placed one day upon 
the table inthe lecture room a body upon which 
he was to make his demonstrations. —The hour 
for the comreencement of his lecture had elapsed 
and he had not yet made his appearance, and 
one of his pupils was deputed to go and see 
whether he was to lecture or not. He found the 
professor in his cabinet with a couple of women, 
who were weeping bitterly. One of them was 
pretty well advanced in years, the other was 
quite young. 

** Alas, Monsieur,” said the old woman, “ | 
shall never see my unfortunate son whom you 
were unable to save.” 

*“] made, Madam, all the efforts that it was 
possible for mortal man to make for his preser- 
vation, but science is limited, and death was too 
powerful for me.” 

** Believe me, Mademoiselle,” addressing the 
young girl, “that it was out of the power of man 
to have saved your betrothed; believe me that 1 
sympathise deeply with your grief,and that 1 re- 





gret the fate that prevented me from being the 
means of wresting him from the grave.” 

The grief of both women for the loss of Eu- 
gene, their only hope, was now extreme, while 
the benevolent doctor exerted himself, by ex- 
pressions and promises of assistance, to quiet 
their feelings. He engaged to have a care of the 
old lady in her declining years, and to find out 
for her a quiet and commodious retreat. 

Getting through with his condolements, the 
worthy doctor repaired to his lecture room; but 
the scene which he had just witnessed very seri- 
ously affected his feelings, and from the gloom of 
his countenance it was evident to his class that 
he had been strongly moved. 





As luck would have it, the subject which was 
to furnish the illustrations of the lecture, was the | 
very body which had been the cause of so many | 
tears. By some curious chance it had found its 
way into the anatomical room. As the lecture 
was expected to be a very interesting one,a very 
large class had assembled to hear it. 


After a few remarks M. De Lassone turned 
to the subjectand commenced making an incision 
through the skin. He had not proceeded far 
when he was seized with an extraordinary sen- 
sation. He stopped fora moment. His imagi- 
nation gave life to the inanimate body, and rous- 
ed before him hundreds of phantoms. He thought 
that he heard the chaunts of the nuptial ceremo- 
ny—he saw the old mother of Eugene weeping 





tears of joy at the happy union—and he saw the 
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young spouse crowned with roses. The whole 
scene was one of happiness. 

He remained so long in his reverie that at 
length one of his pupils asked him,if he should 
bring him any thing. —The dream dissolved, and 
he found himself once more before the cold and 
lifeless cadaver. 

Fearing that his hesitation might be taken for 
ignorance of his subject, he vigorously resumed 
the dissection in the region of the right breast. 
and immediately from the wound that he made 
the blood commenced flowing, precisely as it 
does from a man in life. 

Suddenly a movement, nearly imperceptible, 
agitated the breast of the body. M. De Lassone. 
with staring eyes, observed with anxiety this in- 
timation of returning life, when all of a sudden 
his hair rose on his head, his knees trembled, he 
lost all consciousness, and fell. 

Eugene lives! A prolonged fit of syncope had 
given him the appearance of death. All rushed 
to the assistance of the illustrious professor, and 
oe young man who had so marvellously returned 
to life. 

The doctor was seized with delirium, in the 
paroxysms of which he accused himself of mur- 
der, and invoked upon himself the fiercest male- 
dictions. These lugubrious ideas affected him 
for six days, after which the fever left him, and 
he gradually recovered his reason. 

The first care of M. Lassone was to inquire 
into the situation of his patient, upon whom he 
had laid his homicidal hand. He was informed 
that he was recovering both from the original ill- 
ness and his wound. The Dr. who had committed 
involuntarily the double crime ef sending to the 
tomb a liring man, and then plunging into his 
head a deadly weapon, resolved no longer to fol- 


| low the practiee ot his honorable profession. He 
| sought Louis the XVI.,and after describing to 


him the singular and frightful scene of the anato- 
mical theatre, he respectfully expressed his re- 
gret that he could no longer remain in his ma- 
jesty’s service. Spite of all the arguments that 
were used to him, he persisted in his determina- 


| tion, saying that he was convinced that he could 


never look at a sick person again without trem- 
bling, and that his feelings were such as to com- 
promise the safety of any patient he might have 
charge of. 

His story very much affected the king, who 
had the highest confidence in his talents and re- 
spect for the man; be, however, did not seek to 


change his resolution, fearing that bis spirit was 


completely broken, and that the memory of 
what he called his crime would never be effaced. 
There were not wanting persons also to suggest 
that his reason was affected, and that a sane mind 
was an essential for a regent of the faculty. 

Louis accepted his resignation, and M. Las- 
sone ceased the performance of his professional 
functions—the last patient that he had, being the 
unfortunate Eugene. 

Eugene gradually recovered his strength, and 
the first words that he articulated was an inqui- 
ry after his mother. For some time his questions 
were evaded, fearful of exciting in him any 
strong emotion, until at length he took the notion 
into his head that his mother had died of grief at 
his decease, which idea preyed so much on his 
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spirits that M. Lassone resolved to yield to his 
entreaties. Hecalled at the residence of the 
poor woman, but found that shehad left the ca- 
pital some days before. 

He returned to Eugene, and explained to him 
the true reasen why he could not at present see 
his mother, and exhorted him to calm his impa- 
tience. The young man conjured him, with 
joined hands, to find her out, and to restore her 
to his arms. ‘ You see,” he said, ‘that I am re- 
covering my strength and that my danger is near- 
ly passed ; in the name ef heaven why not com- 
municate such a source of joy to my poor mother, 
and relieve her of the grief which my suppesed 
decease has occasioned her ?”’ 

Eugene rapidly recovered his health under the 
attentive care of M. Lassone. The doctor again 
started in the search ef his mother, whom he 
found, together with the young girl, the sick 
man’s betrothed, and the whole then returned to 
the city where they found Eugene almost restor- 
ed to health. 

It was not long before the gloomy lights of the 
funeral service were forgotten in the hymenial 
flambeaux. 

Faithful to his resolution, M. Lassone would 
never return to his firstlabors. Natural history 
and chemistry took the place of anatomy, and 
his useful labors in those departments of science, 
and his numerous recorded observations, which 
have so much advanced the science, have done 
away with all ground for regret that he did not 
adhere to his anatomical studies. 

M. Lassone died at Paris in 1738. S.MM.News. 
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TH NATIVITY. 

@ 
“Now from the world, 
Sacred to sweet retirement, lovers steal, 

And pour their souls in transport, which the Sire 


Of Love, approving hears, and “calls it good.” 


Fain would I fan the dim, sepulchra! flame 

Deep in my heart! more active warmth obtain ;— 
But is’t for me to try the sacred theme 

Strike on the Harp of Judah! Do I dream! 

Is it for me to pour its song sublime 

Assume bold sweep—prolong the strain divine !— 
Ah, no: and yet that Harp invites employ ; 

How bright it rises on my soul—what joy— 

A Saviour comes—what bliss without alloy ! 
None, save a pencil dipt in golden light, 

Could paint the Star which now arrests my sight : 
Methinks I see that brilliant, new-born Star, 
Which led the wond’ring Sages from afar ; 

Those sons of Science, guided by its ray, 

Found where the great Messiah—humble lay. 

To Beth’lem’s crib all hearts ought glad retire, 
Adore the King “of Nations the Desire.” 


Jesu! that dulcet name, most dear I own! 

Heav’n’s firm gates mov’d—-angelic hosts came 
down. 

On mercy’s soft wings borne and dazzling fair, 

Descended One, “glad tidings” to declare. 

Now faded flow’rs bent heavy o’er their beds, 








THE NATIVITY—MAHOMET TO HIS TROOPS. 


Night, diamond-dew, had shower’d on their heads. 

Calm slept the winds—all was repose profound— 

Sudden, a light refulgent flash'd around : 

The Holy Shepherds, who with watchful care 

Guarded their Flocks; trembled at lustre rare : 

The note of “ Peace,” wak’d, charm’d the midnight 
hour ; 

Peace, then, like music, comes with sweetest pow’r. 


Great joy this day, to men of good-will’s given, 
Cried he, the faithful Messenger of Heaven, 

A Saviour’s born ! he breath’d in thrilling tone— 
Earth heard, rejoic’d—Hell startled, heav’d a groan. 
Glory to God! he sung; high swell’d the strain— 
Glory te God! echoed the Heav’n-born train. 


Fair Moon! that bear’st aloft thy crescent bright, 
And Vesper thou! rob’d in supernal light ;— 
Prolitic Sun! whose ardent glance doth move. 
The glowing Summer to return thy love 

Pale Winter cheers; gems the fair field of snow ; 
Imparts new life—gives joy to all below ;— 
Yeclaim my fond regard ; all, all seem fair,— 

But can ye with the Intant God compare ? 


Thou! that are wont to roll thy rugged car 

When winds grown fierce, with vessels wage bold 
war, 

The storm abetting, forcible doth rise, 

And Ship and Crew complete the sacrifice ;— 

Say mighty Ocean! dost thou not calm feel, 

When mightier than thou, says “Peace: be still !” 

But vain the storm —harmless thy rough wheels roll 

When He, the Infant Jesus, fills the soul. G. 


greene ~ 
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MAHOMET TO HIS TROOPS. 


BY E. C. JONES. 


To the charge ye Believers, the work is before ye, 
On, on, and your heart-stirring techir* swell high ; 

Nor loss of existence, O Moslems, deplore ye, 
Resolved the stern purpose to conquer or die. 


The beams of yon crescent, shine forth in their glory, 
The green silken banner floats proudly in air ; 
Preserve we this action immortal in story ? 
Then where is the Moslem who charges not, where! J 
Are angels in myriads hovering near ye— : 
Encompassing Allah’s invisible arm; i 
Nor dangers impending, nor obstacles fear ye, 
By guardians ce'estial when shielded from harm : 





But if sacrilegious invaders repelling, 
The techir is drowned, and the scimetars fall ; 
O listen, the voice of Alcoran foretelling, 
Aljamnah’st amends will be ample for all ; 
Aljamnah! thy gates are already unfolding, 
And regions of blessedness burst on the view ; 
To the charge then—they’ll tremble such prowess 
beholding, 
To God and his Prophet, if Islam are true. 


¢t Paradise. 





* Techir—a war song. 
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Original. 


WHAMPOA 


ls a Chinese town, between the Dane and 
French Islands, and is part of an island of the 
same name; it is the place where all ships trad- 
ing to this part of the world anchor. Foreigners 
are permitted to visit Dane’s Island, but are 
prohibited from entering the city of Whampoa; 
the suburbs being filled with the lowest class of 
people, who seize on every occasion which of- 
fers to create a quarrel. The land on the island 
is generally low, and surrounded with embank- 
ments to keep out the tide; it is well cultivated 
with rice, cane, savo root, and other vegetables. 
The number of vessels riding at anchor is some- 
times very great, extending a distance of three 
miles. 

In leaving the island for Canton, the river 
near the suburbs of that city, appears thickly 





from the humble Sampan, to the splendid Man- 
darin boats, having streamers flying, gongs be- 
ing beat, while numerous otker boats furnished 
with every species of apparatus carry the fisher- 
mep. There are others again, propelled by six 
long oars, and each manned by «ix strong men, 
employed to convey the harvest of rice to its 
place of deposit. 

Every foot of the land is either cultivated, or 
covered with buildings, while along the banks 
of the river are perceived boats almost without 


purpose, flower boats, the receptacles of licen- 
tiousness. Many of the pleasure boats, have 


painted green, and gilt. Small ferry boats, 
which form the residence of whole families, 
are constantly plying between the suburbs of 
Canton and Houani; and aiso some laden with 
tea, and silk goods from the interior or going to 
Whampoa. 


All vessels arriving on the coast of China, un- 
less their destination be Macao, or Canton, are 
regarded by the government as intruders, and 
are immediately commanded todepart. Those 
vessels which are to enter the Bogue, or mouth 
of the river, must procure a permit and a pilot 
at the custom house near Macao; and when he 
has received a license to act, he must go on 
board without delay, and conduct the ship to 
Whampoa. Jn the Chinese empire as in all 
other eastern countries, a large part of the 
populaticn live in boats on the water: officers 
are duly appointed by the Emperor, to regulate 


WHAMPOA. 
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25 
unwieldy canal boats laden with preduce from 
the country, are among the interesting objects 
which first attract the attention of the stranger. 

The Chinese ships are enormous in size, some 
of them are capable of carrying a thousand 
tons; the twe ends are raised, thereby present- 
ing an extensive surface to the wind. Many of 
them are lost, for when once overturned it is im- 
possible to right them again. The anchors are 
always made of wood, and their pilots are gross- 
ly ignorant. All their vessels have a very large 
eye painted on each side of the bew,a mark 
which distinguishes them,though there should be 
nothing else. The elegance of the Sampans, 
merits commendation; they are painted with a 
beautiful yellow varnish, and are intended to 
ply os the rivers. The sails are made of hand- 
some mats, but they are heavy and unwieldy; 
and the cordage is made of bamboo bark. All 


; ‘KIY | their vessels are worked by a number of men, 
covered with boats, going in every direction, | 


which excites the astonishment of persons ac- 
customed to the skill, and regularity by which 
the necessary manceuvres are effected. 

The bamboo so much employed in the manipu- 
lations of the East, is a plant which has a hollow, 


round, strait striving stem. It grows to the length 


‘of forty feet, and has knots at the distance of 


eleven inches from each other, with thick, rough, 
/and hairy sheaths. The branches are alternate, 
| with small spear shaped leaves. Few plants are 


oul extensively useful. 
number, large junks constructed for a warlike | 


more common in warm climates, and none more 
It has a very rapid growth, 
springing from the ground, and attaining the 


height of twenty feet in the space of six weeks. 


: : ; The masts of boats, boxes and various other ar- 
the sides elegantly adorned with lattice work, | 


ticles are made of the bamboo. The sheaths and 


leaves, bruised and steeped, furnish a pulp from 
which paper is manufactured; and the stemis 


are sometimes bored and used as pipes to con- 
vey water, while the strongest are employed as 


poles to support the palanquins. The stems also 





serve as the usual means of making fences, for 
gardens and other enclosures; and the leaves 
are put round the tea exported from China to 
other countries. In China, rafts are made of 
bamboes, which are always provided by mer- 
chants, when a voyage is about to be under- 
taken. It is constructed by placing four of the 
sticks horizontally across each other, leaving a 
square space in the middle for the body, when 
used, the machine is slipped over the head, and 
secured round the waist. By this simple con- 


| trivance, in cases of shipwreck, many lives are 
| 
| saved. 


The exterior appearance of the people pre- 


and govern this part of his dominion. Boats of | sents an object for much curious reflection, and 
every size and description are registered, and | to one unaccustomed to the country, affords 


the number from recent accounts, on the river | much scope for inquiry. 


The Chinese in their 


adjacent the city, amount to eighty-four thou- | features, and the shape of the head approach 
sand. Many of them are Tankea boats, being | the great race of the Mongols. The skullis al- 
about fourteen feet long, and six broad,and so/| most square, the nose short but not flat, the com- 


low as to prevent a person from standing up- | plexion is yellow, the beard thin, and the oblique 
right; they are covered with bamboos, which are | direction of the eyes is a remarkable charac- 
so light as to be easily adjusted to the weather. | teristic of the Chinese, and all their colonies. 
Entire families reside in these frail vessels,and|There is however a difference between the 
on their sides may be seen coops, in which are | southern and northern portions of the people, 
reared large broods of chickens and ducks, in- | and between the inhabitants of the mountains, 
tended for the city markets. Passage boats | those of the plains, and those of the maritime 
moving daily to and from the villages, ferry | districts. 

boats constantly traversing the river, large and:' A Chinese female considers beauty as con- 
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26 WHAMPOA, 


sisting in small eyes, protruding lips, lank, black 
hair, and an extreme smallness of the feet. The 
last qualification is deemed indispensable, and in 
order to attain it, the feet are carefully swathed 
as tight as possible from early youth. Among 
the men, corpulence commands a certain degree 
of respect, but those who unfortunately are thin, 
are uniformly held to be devoid of all talent, or 
intellectual ability. A prejudice which prevails 
very generally in all oriental countries. Per- 
sons of quality allow the nails of the fingers to 
row ; and stain the hair of the head and of the 
eard, black. 

A despotism of the most absolute character 
bas continued for ages in China, under appear- 
ance of a patriarchal government. The only in- 
stitution which tends to limit the imperial power, 
is that, hy which the Mandarins and Tribunals 
are permitted under peculiar circumstances to 
present humble remonstrances to the Emperor on 
the errors of his government. He is however look- 
ed on as a superior being, his person is adored, of- 
ferings are made to his image,and when he goes 
forth, every house must be closed. Whoever 
interrupts his progress, must instantly lie with 
his face om the ground, or turn his back ; failure 
in this respect is followed by the instant death of 
the delinquent. 

The different civil and military appointments 
are filled by nine classes of officers, termed 
Mandarins. The power of these officers is ab- 
solute, on entering a city, they can inflict the 
penalty of death on any individual, and none 
dare venture to utter a word in his defence. 

An officer of this description is preceded by a 
hundred executioners, who with a terrific cry 
announce las approach; should any miserable 
creature forget to retire to his side of the wall, 
he is seized and beaten with chains or rods of 
bamboo. The Mandarin in his turn is not ex- 
empt from a similar penalty, for on the slightest 
preyerqainn the Emperor will order the basti- 
nado. 

The houses are made of brick and hardened 
clay, and very frequently of wood, and com- 
monly are not more than one story high. Those 
of the merchants have an upper room, and used 
as a store house. The exterior of the buildings 
are ornamented with columns and galleries; 
their appearance being improved by numerous 
small pots of flowers,a pastime in which the 
Chinese take great pleasure. Each house stands 
by itself, and is surrounded with a spacious gar- 





at every season to carry large vessels; but the 
perforated dykes, by which they ascend are very 
unskilfully constructed. The rivers and canals 
are covered with such an immense number of 
vessels, loaded with every description of provi- 
sion, that the waters carry on their surface a 
population equal to that on the land. The canals 
have a stone quay along their margin,.and 
sometimes bridges very ingeniously constructed, 
the navigation is however, slow, all the vessels 
being dragged by men. The numerous canals, 
rocks, woods, fields,and successive villages give 
to China an appearance at once, to inspire plea- 
sure and astonishment. 

The difference of climate between the different 
provinces is increased py the influence of the 
mountains of central Asia. On the other side, 
the proximity of the ocean, must modify the cli- 
mate and the seasons of that part of the country 
on its shore. The northern and western parts, 
are colder than those regions ef Europe which 
are situated in the same latitude. The elevation 
of the land, and the snow with which the Asiatic 
mountains, are for a great portion of the year 
covered, will necessarily produce a difference of 
temperature. The winds are often high, in the 
spring and autumn, commencing at sun-rise, 
and terminating at sun-set, carrying with them 
an impregnation of yellow dust resembling pul- 
verized sulphur. 

From Whampoa, as the plate represents, se- 
veral large pagodas are visible. ‘These edifices 
appropriated to religious purposes,—are ge- 
nerally constructed of wood or stone, and stand 
in an open place, which is adorned with columns 
and other architectual works. They are always 
of a great height and dimensions, being embel- 
lished with all the splendor, the wealth of the 
country can bestow. In southern Asia they will 
most commonly be seen in the form of a cross; 
the four ends of which are of equal length, with 
the roof ascending, so as to form a lofty tower, 
that is divided into several compartments. The 
interior is furnished with altars and statues of 
the gods, besides various other curiosities. The 
pagodas of India present a dark, sloomy appear- 
ance internally, the light being admitted through 
no other aperture, than the entrance. The im- 
age of the idol is placed in the most remote, and 
darkest recess of the temple, though sometines 
the object of worship is only a black polished 


stone, on a round altar, covered with flowers and 


sandal wood. Flowers, rice in large quantities, 


den, and court yard. The rooms are preserved | silk, cotton, and frequently gold and silver are 


clean, but have very little decoratiun, even glass 
being used but seldom. . 
The manner in whien the dwellings of the 
peesatry are disposed and constructed contri- 
utes essentially to the prosperous state of agri- 
culture. They are dispersed over the whole 


the offerings bestowed by the deluded multitude, 
There is a remarkable pagoda, near Parto 


| Novo, on the Coromandel Coast, which is much 
_ esteemed for its great antiquity. ; 
is by a gate under a pyramid, 122 feet in height, 
| built with stones which are more than forty feec 


The entrance 


country instead of being collected together in | long, and near six feet in width and depth. They 


villages. No fences, gates, or other precautions 
are used to prevent the irruption of thieves or 
wild animals. The women raise silk-worms, 
spin cotton, manufacture their own stuffs, and 
are indeed the only weavers in the kingdom. 
The people of China have displayed their en- 
lightened industry, in uniting by canals all the 
waters with which the hand of nature nas en- 
dowed their empire. They are sufficiently deep 





are covered with plates of copper, ornamented 
with a variety of figures. The whole edifice is 
1332 feet in one direction, and 936 in another. 
The ornamental part is finished in a style of 
great eleganee. 

Anotber of still greater sanctity and grandeur, 
is situated about one mile from the west extremi- 
ty of the Island of Seringham. It is composed of 
seven square inclosures ; which are 350 feet dis- 
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tant from each other, both having four large 
gates with a high tower, which are placed in the 
middle of each inclosure, and opposite the four 
cardinal points. The outside wall is about four 
miles in circumference, and the gate-way to the 
south is supported by pillars, many of which are 
single stones, thirty-three feet long, and five in 
diameter, while those which compose the roof 
are even larger. 

The pagodas of China are lofty towers, some- 
times rising to the height of nine stories, of more 
than twenty feet each, they are all decorated in 
the most magnificent manner. The premeny al- 
ways entertained by the people of China of 
strangers, interposes an insurmountable bar- 
rier to the acquisition of correct information as 
to the rites for whose celebration they were de- 
signed. There is no doubt the revenues derived 
to these temples are enormously great. a fact 
which may be inferred from the circumstance, 
that sufficient is received at the Pagoda of Jani- 
grade to subsist, every day, from fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand pilgrims. 

The palm tree is seen spreading its beautiful 
foliage over the smooth surface of the water, 
while in the distance the town of Whampoa 
appears. This singular plant contributes ina 
creater degree than any other, to give a pecu- 


iar and attractive character to the vegetation of | 


those regions in which it flourishes. The trunk 
grows toa considerable height, perfectly straight 
and without branches, on the summit the broad 
leaves are sent out in a radiatifg form. 
not recollect anything in the vegetable king- 
dom, which possesses a more majestic aspect 
than these trees, especially in those parts 
where numbers of them are together. The stem 
is simple, very rarely having ‘branches, and is 
sustained by a mass of fibrous roots at the base. 
Notwithstanding the lofty elevation it sometimes 
attains, there are some species, which rise only 
a few inches above the surface of the ground. 
The trunk is cylindrical, the fibres of the inter- 
nal atts being arranged in fascicles, and not as 
in the case of trees generally, in concentrice 
circles. The centre is soft, while the circum- 
ference resembles horn in its density. This 
trunk or stem on the exterior, is covered with 
sheaths of the fallen leaves, and is terminated 
by a tuft of primate leaves. From the middle 
of these arises a simple or branching spadix, on 
which numerous small flowers are disposed. 
The cocoa nut, the sago and the date are species 
of the po 

But besides this useful tree and the Bamboo 
before spoken of, there are some others of great 
value as furnishing articles of commerce, on 
which the trade of the country chiefly depends. 
Among these the tea plant, i camphor, the 
sugar Cane, cotton and indigo are the principal. 
To enter into an elaborate description of the 
growth, and the manner in which these different 
plants are made serviceable would be foreign to 
our present purpose. In the maritime provinces 
of China, there are no large forests to be diseo- 
vered on the plains, but several are seen on the 
mountains. In the western part of the country, 
there is an immense extent of territory covered 
with trees, among which are the pine, larch, in- 
dian fig, willow, hibiscus, mutabilis, and many 


WHAMPOA. 
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others. It may not be perhaps irrelevant in this 
place, to say a few words in regard to the ani- 
mals of China. The camel performs the duty of 
2 beast of burthen, and is frequently not larger 
than our horse. The hog, buffalo and ass are 
domesticated by the Chinese, and a man riding 
on the latter animal is seen in the plate. The 
tiger, monkey, baboon, musk, and elephant are 
sometimes found in the south and west pro- 
vinces, 

We know not how, to convey a better idea of 
the wale features of the country, than bya 
brief description of circumstances which distin- 
guish China from most ether nations. Almost the 
whole arable land is cultivated, no fields being 
suffered to lie fallow; and even the most pre- 
cipitous mountains exhibit the appearance of 
culture, being cut into terraces, which observed 
at a distance, resemble a collection of pyramids, 
divided by numerous steps. The water at the 
foot of the mountain is raised from one terrace 
to another by a chain pump, that two men carry 
about and work. Reservoirs are frequently dug 
on the summit of the mountains, from which the 
rain that is collected, passes down to irrigate 
| the sides. : 

The plough used by the Chinese is very sim- 
ple in its construction, having no coulter, and 
only one handle. The corn is sown in drills by 
a plough; giving employment to the women and 
children of the farmers. A large cylinder is 
frequently used to separate the grain from the 
|ear; for the purpose of winnowing a machine is 

used, similar to the old European fan. Nothing 

liable to putrefaction escapes the vigilance of the 
people jn their preparation of manure. The 
| principal object of cultivation is rice, but in the 
| north-west portion of China, there are places, 
'too cold and dry for this graia, which is there 
| made to give place to wheat. Yams, potatoes, 
| turnips, onions, and a species of white cabbage 
called petasi, are also produced in abundance. 

Though there are many fruit trees in China, 
_ yet they are deficient in flavor, nor has any im- 

provment been made to the natural species, and 
grafting is never practised. Wine is made in 
small quantities, though several provinces of the 
Empire abound in vines, the grapes being sold 
generally in the form of dried raisins. Among 
the fruit trees, may be enumerated the lemon; 
|three kinds of oranges, the banana, the tama- 
rind, the guava. The most valuable production 
however of this soil is the tea plant, which brings 
immense profits to the country. The green and 
black tea, have been considered as trees of a 
| different species, but there are competent bota- 
nists who have described them as varieties. This 
| plant does not flourish in the best manner any 
where, except in the space bounded by the Gulf 
_of Canton on the south, and the Yangtse kir- 
| rang on the north, which lies between the paral- 
‘lels of 30 and 23. Farther north or south the 
| cultivation of it, is much less advantageous. A 
particular odour is communicated to tea, by its 
_mixture with the leaves of the sweet smelling 
| olive. 
- 
| AGe anp Youtu.—Old men are like the 
| wrecks of time thrown by the waves of one cen- 
tury upon the shore of another. 
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28 REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


Original. 
REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 

The Reformed church, in its general significa- 
tion, comprehends all those religious establish- 
ments,that have been formed by a separation from 
the Church of Rome; but the term is frequently 
restricted to those Protestant churches which re- 
fused to embrace the doctrines and discipline of 
Luther. The title was first assumed by the 
French Protestants, and afterwards became the 
common denomination of all the Calvinistical 
churches on the European continent. Thesame 
sentiment which prompted the zeal of Luther in 
Germany, im the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, induced many distinguished literary men 
and clergymen in Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands,in England and France, to apply them- 
selves in effecting a similar purpose. Among the 
Swiss, Ulric Zuinglius, and John C&calampa- 
dius were the most prominent. When the Fran- 
ciscan Bernard Samson, a kindred spirit with 
Tetzel, preached the efficacy of indulgences with 
ye destitution of shame, and came to Zurich, 
where Zuinglius was a religious teacher, the 
latter violently attacked him, and the council of 
Zurich seconding his zeal, Samson was driven 
out of the city. In vain did a papal nuncio en- 
deavor to put down the reformer, and in vain did 
the Swiss confederacy warn and threaten him. 
On his own responsibility he transmitted‘ sixty- 
seven propositions in German, in which he set 
forth his doctrines to the council of Zurich ; the 
council gave them to the world, and invited the 
reformer to a disputation, and attended, with 
many of the citia@ns, when it took place. A large 
part of the audience was gained over to his sen- 
timents. The work of reform was now carried 
forward with impetuosity, the altars, fonts and 
images were removed from the churches, and 
even vocal music was proscribed. The confe- 
deracy, Jan. 26, 1524, at the diet of Suceme, 
threatened to exclude Zurich from the council, 
but he was firm,and the town of Muhlhausen 
soon declared in favor of the new doctrines. 

Capito Koefflin introduced the reformation iato 
Basle; and after 1523, d-calampadius continued 
the work. From 1525 Breme also was more in- 
clined tothe same improvement, and even the 
Catholic cantons began to feel its necessity.— 
The reformation spread more and more, notwith- 
standing all the resistance opposed to it; alarge 
proportion of the confederates had already be- 
come devoted to the Protestant doctrines, when 
the Catholic cantons, having formed an alliance 
with Ferdinand, brother of Charles V. prepared 
to appeal te arms. The Catholics renounced 
all connection with the Protestants, and in Oc- 
tober, 1531, Zurich abandoned by the rest of his 
party, was compelled to appear on the field alone. 
On the 11th of October, her soldiers were de- 


feated at Cappel, and Zuinglius fell in the bat- | 


tle. The bloody defeat, however, did not check 
the progress of his opinions. Out of Switzer- 
land too, his system heal much favor, and in 
several countries became prevalent. The church- 
es, however, which were inclined to his doc- 
trines, were early divided in various ways, and 
a perfect union was never effected. 

There seon arose « man in the Swiss church, 


-an advocate of the latter. 





who acquired more important authority, and 
even gained over many of the Swiss, and French 
Protestants to the opinions in which he differed 
from Zuinghus. This was John Calvin, who fly- 
ing from France, soon acquired great influence. 
In 1530 Zuinglius had made known his own 
creed and that of his adherents, to the diet of 
Augsburg, where the German Protestants also 
set forth their profession of faith. But this was not 
the universal creed of the Reformed party, and 
failed to secure their recognition as a church by 
the secular authorities. ‘The Swiss, to secure 
the aid of the Protestants in Germany, then* 
sought a reconciliation with the Lutherans, but 
the Wittemberg concord failed of its object. Af- 
terwards in 1529, in the Consensus Tigrineus, 
the controversy between the people of Zurich 
and the Calvinists of Geneva, was composed. 
but even then there was no union of doctrine.— 
At length in the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, the 
Swiss were recognised, as adherents of the Augs- 
burg confession and a religious party. But they 
did not adopt the Augsburg confession uncondi- 
ad acknowledge it as their Symbolical 
ook, 

In the midst of the most severe contests, the 
reformation had spread through the Netherlands, 
where the majority of the Protestant party ad- 
hered to the doctrines of Luther, but the Nether- 
land confession ef 1551 inclined to the Swiss 
creed, and afterwards it was greatly altered.— 
Maurice, prince of Orange, whom the people 
styled their preserver of their civil liberty, was 
Soon after, however, 
a violent controversy was agitated among its ad- 
herents when Iac. Arminius attempted to me- 
liorate the Calvanistic doctrine of predestipa- 
tion, and was violently opposed by Franeis Go- 
marus, his colleague in Leyden. £xcellent and 
learned men, cook on Hugo Grotius, and others, 
agreed with Arminius, and a short time after his 
death, Simon Episcopius ably defended his sen- 
timents. The contest, however, grew more vio- 
lent, as political motives began to be involved 
with religion. The Arminians in Germany and 
Holland, are known by the name of Remon- 
strants from the name Remonstrantia,which they 
gave toa document presented to the States Ge- 
neral of Holland, in which an attempt is made 
to prove the opinions of the reformed church er- 
roneous. i 

rhe states of Holland issued an ordinance in 
1614, directing the Remonstrants and counter 
Remonstrants to live in charity and love with 
each other. But as both parties doubted the ob- 
ligation of such a decree in spiritual affairs, the 
famous Synod of Dort was held from Nov, 13, 
1618, to May 9, 1619, in order to adjust the dif- 
ference. This Synod decided, that reason was 
the servant of the fear of God, subjecting it to 
the control of faith, and that the doctrine of pre- 
destination is very hard, but cannot be avoided ; 
‘Jet the Holy Scriptures stand fast, and the 
opinion of the opposing werld perish.” The 
counter Remonstrants triumphed by this decree, 
of a Synod in which they were both accusers 
and judges. Though the former were obliged to 
yield to the decision of the Synod, they perse- 
vered in printing and defending their doctrines. 
This decree was very injurious to tke Arminians, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































and the part which some of their members took 
in a conspiracy against Prince Maurice, expos- 
ed them to particular danger. He was soon 
convinced that as a sect, they were not con- 
cerned in it; and after his death, in 1625, they 
received from Henry his brother, liberty to 
erect churches and schools, in all parts of Hol- 
land. 

The contra Remonstrants, at the celebrated 
synod of Dort, held in the year 1618, rejected 
the doctrines of Arminius, after a protracted 
deliberation, aud in May, confirmed the severe 
though somewhat mitigated doctrines of Predes- 
tination. Foreign Theologians, however, would 


not concur in the decrees of the synod ; and the | 


Remonstrants maintained their standing as a 
distinct party. The resolutions of this synod, 
which confirmed the Belgic confession with the 
Heidelberg catechism, constitute the laws of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. 

The general synod of the Dutch Reformed, is 
the oldest body of Presbyterians in America. 
It is a direct descendant from the church of 
Holland, and its doctrines are the same with 
those of that church. The first church was 
founded. in New York, about the year 1639. The 
doctrines of this sect were the established re- 
lion of the New Netherlands, until it surrender- 
ed to the British in 1664. The greater part of 
the Dutch Presbyterians are in New York; the 
remainder are principally in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. They are not very numerous in 
the United States. 

The Dutch Reformed Church of Philadelphia, 
have a place of worship in Crown street, which 
for some years was under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Mr. Bethune. In the year 1836, this 
gentleman visited Europe, where he remained 
for several months, during which time, a new 
patos had been officiating. On the return of 
Mr. Bethune, the congregation being large, 
and a part of them well pleased with the then 
acting minister, it was determined to erect an- 
other church. An eligible site was selected at 
the north-east corner of Tenth and Filbert 
streets. A beautiful building was accordingly 
rea and opened for public worship in June, 

de 

This chaste and elegant structure, of which 
a representation is given in the plate, forms one 
of the most beautiful architectural ornaments 
of Philadelphia. The whole edifice is compos- 
ed in the Doric order of architecture, and ex- 
hibits a remarkable unity of design, and is 
adapted to produce all those pleasing emotions 
harmony and symmetry must ever excite. 

The front on Tenth street consists of a por- 
tico formed in a recess of four columns, with 
two Greek antis on each side. The flanks are 
ornamented with antis similar to those on the 
front, and a rich entablature of the purest Gre- 
aan Doric character, crowns the whole edi- 

ce. 

The superstructure rests upon a basement of 
ten feet in height, and is approached by means 
of a spacious flight of marble steps. The base- 
ment story comprises a commodious lecture 
room, and apartments for Sunday schoois, com- 
mittees, &c. The principal story is occupied 
exclusively as an audience chamber, and is ap- 
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proached by means of a vestibule opening on 
the western front. 

The pulpit is situated in the easternmost end 
of the church, and presents a dignified and im- 
posing aspect; it consists of a basement of five 
feet in height, supporting a Doric screen of 
four columns, the entablature of which extends 
to the ceiling; a recess of five feet is formed in 
the rear of the columns, and the basement on 
vieek they stand, constitutes the floor of the 
pulpit. 

he architecture of the interior is in strict 
harmony with the exterior, and the recognition 
of taste produced on viewing the eutside, is con- 
firmed on entering the building. 

An air of classic sanctity pervades the whole 
edifice, and makes it peculiarly adapted to 
bring the wandering thoughts into a state of 
harmony, and arouse the sensibilities of the 
mind, and direct it to the contemplation of sub- 
jects more exalted than the things of earth. 
Though gorgeous decoration in ecclesiastical 
architecture, is no essential to the cultivation of 
devotional feelings, yet it is certainly not impro- 
per, that the objects with which we are sur- 
rounded in a place of worship, should be har- 
monious, graceful, and symmetrical. 

All our thoughts are composed of ideas, which 
are always communicated through the medium 
of our senses, may convince us of the necessity 
of arranging the forms, lines, lights, shadows, 
and colors, so that no inharmonious contracted 
associations should be formed, when men as- 
semble to worship the father of spirits. 


_ 








Original. 
CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 
A Fragment. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

Heaven’s huge drums 

Pealed out its ‘larum, and the trembling world, 
The awe-struck world, frighted and crouching lay. 
The winds, the waves and skies, contendea ’gainst 


The stedfast earth. Bright flashed the lance of hea- 
ven 


Whilst earth upheld her broad breast as a shield, 
Fretted the waves, and dashed their spray against 
The scowling cliffs, as though they thought to break 
Those mighty barriers, which held them back, 

And overwhelm the world. The tempest-sprite 
Sang to the air, his spirit-maddening song, 

And the loud winds howled back their chorus-note. 
All order was confusion, and it seemed 

Chaos had come again. * * 


* * The vessel creaked 


And plunged, and heaved, and labored, im the wave 
To force her devious way. Erect he stood, 
With his brow bared, and tresses flowing wild,— 
And ‘cried unto the tempest, PEACE—BE sTILL ! 

* * * * 


The sea grew calm, the raging elements, 

Like chidden children, stilled their murmurings, 
The winds crept slowly to their cavern-home, 
And the blue sky unveiled her azure face, 

To smile on all below. 
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CITY OF THE SULTAN. 


BY MISS PARDOE, 


Facts and fictions—Female execution at Con- 
stantinople—Crime of the condemned— Tale of 
the merchant’s wife—The eall to prayer——The 
discovery—The mother and son—-The hiding 
place—The capture—The trial—A night scene 
in the harem—The morrow-—Mercifulness of 
the Turks towards the women. 


A vast deal of very romantic and affecting 
sentiment has been from time to time committed to 
paper, on the subject of the Turkish females 
drowned in the Bosphorus, and some tale wri- 
ters have even gone so far as to describe, in the 
character of witnesses, the extreme beauty and the 
heart-rending tears of their victims. 


The subject is assuredly one whieh lends it- 


self to florid phrases and highly-wrought periods ; | 


but it isgunfortunate that in this case, as in many 
others, the imagination far outruns the fact. I 
say unfortunately, because those readers who love 
to ‘sup full of horrors’ when they have swept 
over the affecting image struggling against the 
grasp of the executioner, and dark eyes looking 
reproach upon their murderer from amidst the deep 
waters which are soon to quench their light forever, 
do not like to descend to the sober assurance that 
none of these things can be ; and that the veracious 
chroniclers, who have exeited their sensibilities, and 
misled their reason, have only built up a pathetic 
sketch upon inference, and in reality know nething 
at all about the matter. 

There is no ronfance in one of these frightful 
executions—all is harsh, unmitigated horror. The 
victim may or may not be young and beautiful; her 
executioners have no opportunity of judging. She 
may be the impersonation of grace and they must 
remain equally ignorant of the fact; for she has 
neither power nor opportunity to excite sympathy, 
were she the loveliest houri who ever escaped 
from tte paradise of Mahomed. 


I have a friend, a man in place and power, who 
during the time of the Janissaries, and but a few 
months previous to the annihilation of their body, 
had been detair.ed in the palace of one of the 
ministers until three hours past midnight ; and who 
on passing across the deep bay near the Castle of 
Europe, was startled by perceiving two caiques, 
bearing lights, lying upon their oars in the centre 
of the stream. His curiosity being excited, he de- 
sired his boatman to pull towards them, when, at 
the instant he came alongside, he discovered that 
they were filled with police officers; and at the 
same moment, a female shrouded in a yashmac, 
and with the mouth of a sack, into which her whole 
body had been thrust, tied about her throat, was 
lifted in the arms of two men from the bottom of the 
furthest caique, and flung into the deep waters of 
the bay. As no weight had been suspended to the 
sack, the miserable woman almost instantly re-ap- 
peared, when she was beaten down by the oars of 
che boatmen ; and this ruthless and revolting cere- 
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|mony was repeated several times ere the body 
| finally sunk. 

| My friend, heart-sick at the spectacle to which 
| he had so unexpectedly become a witness, de. 
| manded of the principal officer, by whom he had 
| been instantly recognised, the crinve of the wretched 
| victim who had just perished ; and learned that she 
'was the wife of a Janissary whom the sultan had 
caused to be strangled some weeks previously ; and 
who in her anguish at the fate of her husband, had 
since rashly permitted herseif to speak in terms of 
hatred and disgust of the government by whose 
agency she had been widowed. 

On that fatal morning she had paid the price ef 
her indiscretion. 

The ministers of death waited yet awhile to 
convince themselves that the body would not re- 
appear; and my friend lingered from a feeling 
, which he could not explain even to himself. The 

dawn was just breaking in the sky, and streaks of 
| faint yellow were traced above the crests of the dark 
mountains of the Asian coast. One long ray of 
light touched the summit of the tall cypresses 
above the graveyard of Isari, and revealed the easte- 
lated outline of the Janissaries’ prison, and all 
around looked so calm and peaceful, that he could 
scarcely persuade himself that he had just looked 
on earth when the deep voices of the men in the 
caiques behind him, as they once more plunged 
their oars into the stream, and prepared to depart, 
aroused him from his reverie; and, motioning to 
his boatmen to proceed, he found himself ere long 
on the terrace of his own palace. 

“While [ am on the subject of executions, I may 
as well relate ‘an o’er true tale,’ communicated to 
me by the same individual. Nearly four years 
have elapsed since the occurrence tovk place, but it 
is so characteristic of Turkish manners, that it will 
not be misplaced here. 


An eminent merchant at Stamboul, extremely 
wealthy, and considerably past the middle age, 
became the husband of a very young and lovely 
woman. As Turkish females never see the indi- 
viduals whom they marry previously to the cere- 
mony, but are chosen by some matronly relation 
of the person, who finds it expedient to bestow 
himself on a wife, and who, having seen and ap- 
proved the lady, arranges all preliminaries with her 
parents ; so it may well be imagined that the bride 
is frequently far from congratulating herself on her 
change of position; and such, as it would appear 
from the result, was the case with the young wife 
to which I have just referred, and who was destined 
to become the heroine of a frightful tragedy. 


Two years passed over Fatima Hanoun, and 
she became the mother of a son; but her heart was 
not with its father, and, unhappily, for the weak 
victim of passion and disappointment, it had found 
a resting-place elsewhere. 

The merchant’s house was situated near 2 
mosque, from the gallery of whose minaret all 
the windows of the harem were overlooked,--The 
sun was setting on a glorious summer evening, 
when the Imam ascended to this gallery, to utter 
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the shrill ery of the Muezzin which summoned the 
faithful to prayer. Ere he commenced the invoca- 
tion, he chanced to glance downwards, and he 
started as he beheld a man clinging to a shawl 
which had been flung from above, and making his 
way into the harem of the merchant through an 
open window. Nor was this all, for the quick and 
jealous eye of the Imam at once assured him that the 
delinquent was a Greek; that the wife of a Mus- 
sulman had stooped to acknowledge the love of a 
Christian—and he well knew that, in such a case, 
there was no mercy for the culprit. 


The Imam who wasa stern man for one moment 
only wavered ; and during that moment he raised 
the ample turban from his brow, and suffered the 
cool evening breeze to breathe lovingly upon his 
temples; in the next he bent over the galiery and 
spat upon the earth, as he murmured to himself, 
‘The dog of an infidel—May his father’s grave be 
defiled ! May his mother eat dirt!’ and having so 
testified his contempt and abherrence cf the ill- 
fated lover, he lifted his gaze to the clear sky, and 
the ringing cry pealed out; 

‘La Allah, illa Allah! 
lah!’ 

His duty dene, the Imam deseended the dark 
and narrow stairs of the minaret, and left the mosque, 
and in another instant he had put off his slippers 
at the entrance of the salemlick and stood before 
the sofa; at the upper end of whieh sat the 
merchant smoking his chiboul of jasmine wood, 
and attended by two slaves. 


The Turks are not fond husbands, but they are 
jealous ones. ‘They are watchful of their women, 
not because they love them, but because they are 
anxious for their own honour; and no instance 
can be adduced in which an Osmanii is wilfully 
blind to the errors of his wife. 

Here ‘the offence was rank, it smelt to heaven.’ 
The young and beautiful Fatima Hanouwn had 
wronged him with a Greek! The gray-bearded 
merchant, trembling between rage and grief, rose 
from his seat, and rushed into the harem.—The 
tale was true—for one moment the aged and out- 
raged husband looked upon the young and hard- 
some lover; and in the next the active Greek had 
flung up the lattice, and sprung from the open 
window. Ere long the house was filled with the 
relatives of his wife, and its spacious apartments 
were loud with anguish and invective ; but Fatima 
Hanoum answered neither to the sobbing of 
grief nor to the reproach of scorn ; she sat doubled 
up upon her cushions, with her eyes riveted on 
the easement by which her lover had escaped. 

The merchant, stung to the heart by the stain 
that had been cast upon his honor; embittered in 
spirit by the knowledge that it was a Christian by 
whom he had been wronged; and not altogether 
forgetful, it may be, of the grace and beauty of 
the mother of his child, sat moodily apart; and all 
the reasonings and beseeching of his wife’s anxious 
family only wrung from him this cold and unyield- 
ing answer, that he would never see her more. 

And the heretic lover, where was he ? 
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Like an arrow shot by the strong arm, he had 
sped to the home of his widowed mother, and, 
had hurriedly imparted to her the fearful jeopardy in 
which he stood. There was not one moment to 
be lost, and, hastily snatching up some food, that 
had been prepared for his evening meal, he flung 
himself upon the neck of his weeping parent ; and 
then disengaging himself from her clinging arms, 
rushed from the house, but no one knew whither. 

But the man, meanwhile was not idle. He had 
aroused the neighborhood—he had raised the ery of 
sacrilege—he had bruited abroad the dishonour of 
the Moslem—and ere long a Turkish guard was 
on the track of the young Greek. But no track 
of him could be discovered; and the fair and 
frail Hanoum was removed to the harem of 
one of her husband’s relatives, where every louk 
and action were subjected to the most rigorous ob- 
servance, before the faintest hope had been enter- 
tained of securing her miserable lover. 


Three wretched days were past, and on the morn- 
ing of the fourth the pangs of hunger became too 
mighty for the youth to support. He stole from his 
concealment, he looked around him, and he was 
alone! He ventured afew paces forward; rich fruits 
were pendant from the branches of the tall trees be- 
neath which he moved, and he seized them with avi- 
dity ; but as he raised his head a sccend time to the 
ladened boughs, he heard near him the deep 
breathing of one who wept—he glared towards the 
spot whenee the sound came, and his heart melted 
within him—it was his mother—the guardian of 
his youth—the friend of his manhood—the mour- 
ner of his hopes. He rushed towards her—he 
murmured her name—and for a moment the pa- 
rent and the child forgot all save each other! It 
was the watchful love of the mother which first 
awoke to fear: and in a few seconds the secret of 
her son was confided to her, and she was compara- 
tively happy. She could steal to his hiding place at 
midnight; she could ensure him against hunger ; 
she could hear his voice, and convince herself that 
he yet lived, and with this conviction she hurried 
from his side, and bade him wait patiently a few 
hours, when she would bring him food. 


The young Greek stole back to his hiding place, 
and slept—the sleep of the wretched is heavy— 
slow to come, and weighed down with wild and bit- 
ter dreams; and thus slumbered the criminal. The 
night was yet dark when he awoke and heard foot- 
steps, and then he doubted not that his watchful 
parent was indeed come to solace the moments of 
his trembling solitude. Had he paused an instant, 
and offered time for the perfect waking of his senses, 
he would have discovered at once that the sound of 
many feet was on the earth ; but he had already pas- 
sed several days without cause of alarm, and his past 
safety betrayed him into a false feeling of security. 

The unhappy youth had not wandered beyond 
the spacious gardens of his home, which, rising the 
height beyond the house, were divided into ter- 
races, along whose whole extent had been placed 
avenues of orange and lemon trees, planted 
in immense vases of red clay. Several of these, in 
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which the plants had failed or perished, had been 
reversed to protect them from the weather; and one 
of them dragged in the first paroxysm of terror to 
the mouth of an exhausted well, had served to 
screen the culprit from the gaze of his pursuers. 
But on this night, when by some extraordinary fa- 
tality he forgot for an instant the caution which had 
hitherto been his protection, he clambered to the 
mouth of the pit as he heard the coming footsteps 
and, pushing aside the vase, sprang out upon the 
path. 

The moonlight fell upon him as he emerged 
from his concealment, pale and haggard ; his dark 
locks dank with the heavy atmosphere of his 
hiding place, and his frame weakened by exhaus- 
tion. As he gained his feet andlooked around him, 
his arms fell listlessly at his sides, and his head 
drooped upon his breast—he had no longer either 
strength or energy to wrestle with his fate, and he 
put his hands into the grasp of the armed men 
among whom he stood, and suffered himself to be 
led.away from the home of his boyhood, and the 
clasp of his shrieking mother, with the docility of 
a child. 

The trial followed close upon the discovery of the 
lover. There was no hope for the wretched pair! 
Against them appeared the Imam, stern, uncom- 
promising, and circumstantial—the outraged hus- 
band, wrought to madness by the memory of his 
dishonor, and calleus as marble—the faith which 
had been disgraced—society which had been scan- 


dalized. For them thgre was none to plead save | 


the gray-haired and widowed mother, who wept 
and knelt to save her only son; but who asked his 
life in mercy, and notin justice.—Did their youth 
sue for them? Did the soft loveliness of the guilty 
wife, or the manly beauty of the lover, raise them 
up advocates? Alas! these were their direst con- 
demnation : and thus it only remained for them to 
die ! 

It was at this period that my friend the 
first became connected with the affair. ‘The fa- 
mily of the condemned woman, knowing his in- 
fluence with the government, flung themselves at 
his feet, and implored his interference. They ex- 
patiated on the beauty of the misguided Fatima— 
on the personal qualifications of him whose love 
she had felt—they left no theme untouched ; and 
he beeame deeply interested in her fate, and re- 
solved that while a hope remained not to abandon 
her cause. But he was fated to plead in vain; 
the crime had increased in the country; every 
Turkish breast heaved high with indignation ; my 
friend urged, supplicated, and besought unheeded ; 
and at length found himself unable to adduce ano- 
ther argument in her behalf. 

When reluctantly convinced of the fact, he dis- 
covered that, through his exertions to save her life, 
his feelings had become so deeplyenthralied by the 
idea of the miserable woman, that he resolved to 
endeavor to see her ere she died ; and he wasstartled 
by the ready acquiescence that fi lowed his request, 
as well ly the terms in which it was couched. ‘ We 
shall visit her at midnight to acquaint her officially 
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with the result of the trial,’ was the answer: ¢ and 
should you think proper, you may accompany us 
for you will have no future opportunity of indulg- 
ing your curiosity.’ 

Under these circumstances he did not hesitate ; 
and a few minutes before midnight he was at the 
door of the harem, in which she had resided since 
her removal from her husband’s house. The offi- 
cers of justice followed almost imnaediately, and it 
struck him, as they passed the threshold, that they 
were in greater number than so simple an errand 
appeared to exact; but as he instantly remembered 
that others might feel the same curiosity as himself, 
and profit by the same means of gratifying it, he 
did not dwell upon the circumstance. 

All was hushed in the harem, and the fall of their 
unslippered feet awoke no echo on the matted 
floors. One solitary slave awaited themat the head 
of the stairs, and he moved slowly before the party 
with a small lamp in his hand, to the apartment of 
the condemned woman. 

She was sleeping when they entered—her cheek 
was pillowed upon her arms, and a quantity of rich 
dark hair, which had escaped from beneath the 
painted handkerchief that was twisted about her 
head, lay scattered over the pillow. She was 
deadly pale, but her eyebrows and the long silken 
lashes which fringed her closed eyes, were intensely 
black, and relieved the pallor of her complexion; 
while her fine and delicate features completed as 
levely a face as ever the gaze of man had lingered 
on. Attimes a shuddering spasm contracted for 
an instant the muscles of her countenance—the 
terrors had tinged her midnight dreams; and at 
times she smiled, a fleeting smile, which was suc- 
ceeded by a sigh as if, even in sleep, the memory 
of past happiness was clouded by a pang. 

But her slumber was not destined to be of long 
continuance ; for the principal individual of the 
party, suddenly bending over her, grasped her arm, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Wake, Fatima, wake; we have 
tidings for you! 

The unhappy woman started, and looked up; and 
then hurriedly concealing her face in the coverlets, 
she gaspe@ggut, ‘Mashallah! What means this! 
What welll you with me that you steal thus upon 
me in the night?) Am I nota ‘Turkish woman? 
And am I not uncovered ?” 

‘Fear nothing, Hanoum,’ pursued the official ; 
‘We have tidings for you which we would not 
delay.’ 

‘God is great!’ shrieked the guilty one, raising 
herself upon her pillows. ‘ You have pardoned 
him 4 

But the generous self-forgetting prophecy was 
false. In the energy of her sudden hope she had 
sprung into a sitting posture ; and eré the words 
had left her lips, the fatal bowstring was about her 
throat. 


It was the horror of a moment—two of the exe- 
cutioners flung themselves upon her and held her 
down—a couple more grasped her hands—a heavy 
knee pressed down her heaving chest—there was a 
low gurgling sound hushed as soon as it was heard 
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~-a frightful spasm which almost hurled the 
strong men frem above the convulsed frame—and 
all was over ! 

At day-dawn on the morrow, the young Greek 
was led from prison. For several days he had 
refused food, and he was scarcely able to drag his 
fainting limbs along the uneven streets. ‘Two 
men supported him, and at length he reached 
the termination of his painful pilgrimage. For a 
mement he stood rooted to the earth, he gasped 
for breath—he tore away his turban—and clenched 
his hands until the blood sprang beneath the 
nails. She-whom he had loved was before him— 
her once fair face was swollen and livid, and ex- 
posed to the profane gaze of a countless multi- 
tude. She was before him—and the handkerchief 
from which she was suspended, besides the spot 
marked out for himself, was one which he had 
given Ler in an hour of passion. 

Ihave pursued the tale until I am heartsick, and 
can follow it up no further. Yet revolting as it 
is, it nevertheless affords a proof ef that which I 
have already adduced elsewhere, that even in their 
severity the Turks are merciful to their women, and 
carefully shield them from shame even when they 
cannot exempt them from the suffering of their 
own vices, 
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SECOND SIGHT. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 





A mournful gift is mine, O friends! 
A mournful gift is mine! 

A murrnour of the soul, which blends 
With the flow of song and wine. 


An eye, that through the triumph’s hour 
Beholds the coming woe, 

And dwells upon the faded flower, 
Midst the rich summer’s glow. 


Ye smile to see their faces bloom 
Where the father’s board is spread ; 
I see the stillness and the gloom 
Of a home whence all are fled. 


1 see the withered garlands lie 
Forsaken on the earth, 

While the lamps yet burn, and the dancers fly 
Through the ringing hall of mirth. 


1 see the blood-red future stain 
On the warrior’s gorgeous crest, 
And the bier amidst the bridal train, 
When they come with roses drest. 


I hear the still small moan of Time, 
Through the ivy-branches made, 
Where the palace, in its glory’s prime, 
With the sunshine stands arrayed. 
The thunder of the seas I hear, 
The shriek along the wave, 
When the bark sweeps forth, and song and cheer 
Salute the parting brave. 
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With every breeze a spirit sends 
To me some warning sign ;— 

A mournful gift is mine, O friends! 
A mournful gift is mine! 


Oh! prophet heart! thy grief, thy power 
To all deep souls belong ; 

The shadow in the sunny hour, 
The wail in the mirthful song. 

This sight is all too sadly clear— 
For them a veil is riven; 

Their piercing thoughts repose not here, 
Their home is but in heaven! 





MADEMOISELLE GAUTIER. 


We find a very interesting paper in an En- 
glish periodical, firing some account of the 
strange history of Mademoiselle Gautier, who 
was one of the greatest ornaments of the French 
stage at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
She was of tall and commanding figure, and her 
face, independently of the regularity of feature 
which made it a model for a sculptor, possessed 
such exquisite variety of expression, that she 
could accommodate herself with equal ease to 
the lightest comedy or the deepest pathos. Be- 
sides these professional advantages, she was a 
person of great accomplishments, being ceiebra- 
ted for the point and piquancy of her verses in 
the wittiest circles at Paris; and excelling no 
less in the productions ef her pencil than of her 

en. A person of such endowments—young, 

eautiful—and at the very height of celebrity as 
an actress, needed nothing farther to excite the 
public curiosity as to every circumstance con- 
nected with her. And inquiry only served to 
add still more to the wonder with which she was 
regarded. Her a strength was prodigious. 
With the delicate looking hand, which seemed 
fit only for the graceful exercises of the fan, she 
could roll up a plate of massive silver as if it 
were a wafer. Nor did she hesitate to senda 
challenge toa trial of muscle to the Marshall 
Saxe, a very powerful man, who plumed himself 
on his Herculean strength. The challenge was 
accepted, and the struzgle took place. It was 
agreed that the victory should be adjudged te 
which ever of the combatants first bent down 
the other’s arm—both resting their elbows on a 
table. In this trial the elbows touched each 
other, the hands being held up, and the victory 
depends entirely on the strength of the wrist.— 
After an arduous contest, the Marshall succeed- 
ed in bending down the arm of his fair antago- 
nist ; but he was forced to acknowledge, that 
he had never encountered any one whom it had 
cost him more trouble to overcome. But the 
beautiful amazon did not restrict her exhibitions 
of strength or daring to her own country. In 
that dissolute age, and in so unscrupulous a pro- 
fession as the stage at that periud was consider- 
ed, it is not to be wandered at, if Mademoiselle 
Gautier shared in the general immorality. One 
of the most celebrated of her lovers was the 
great Marshall de Wirtemberg, who took her 
on one occasion along with him to the court of 
his relative the Duke. This prince had a mis- 
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34 BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT—THE CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 


tress to whom he was passionately attached, and 
to whom, as the favorite of the sovereign, great- 
er obeisance was, perhaps made, than if she had 
been his wife. But this humble subserviency 
did not suit the imperious temper of the Parisian 
beauty, who left no opportunity unemployed to 
vex and mortify the Ducal Sultana ; and was so 
successful in attaining this object, that she re- 
ceived a peremptory order to quit the Court of 
Wirtemberg. Indignant beyond measure at this 
public insult, she brooded over projects of re- 
venge, and suddenly quitted Paris, preserving a 
strict incognito to wreak her vengeance on the 
cause of her disgrace. Through numberless 
dangers she arrived at last in Wirtemberg, and 
watched an opportunity for severaldays. Hay- 
ing ascertained that the favorite would be in a 
carriage onthe public drive at a certain hour, 
she drove a caleche with a pair of very spirited 
horses, and having shown herself to her enemy, 
and cast on her a glance of as withering scorn 
as her majestic features could assume, she di- 
rected her caleche im such a way against the 
carriage of her rival, that she knocked off the 
hind wheel, and brought her tothe ground. She 
then set off, full speed, on her homeward way, 
and having previously made arrangements for 
her flight, she succeeded in escaping the punish- 
ment, which such an adventure would assuredly 
have brought down on her. 


- oemmeneanedl 


BEAUTIFDL EXTRACT. 

My mother’s voice ! how often creep 

Its cadence on ‘my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I might forget her melting prayer 

While pleasure’s pulses madly fly ; 
‘But in the still, unbroken air, 

Her gentle tones come stealing by— 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me to my mother’s knee. 








The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give still to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness has drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 


I have been out at evenetide, 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting buds, and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, thronged the night— 
When all was beauty, then have I, 
With friends on whom my love is flung, 





Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gaz’d up when evening’s lamp is hung. 


And when the beauteous spirit there, 
Flung over me its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came on the air, 
Like the light dropping of the rain. 

And resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended knee, 

I’ve pour’d her deep and tervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 

To rise in heaven like stars at night, 

And tread a living path of light. 





THE CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 


[The following tale iHustrates one of the many in- 
stances of distress existing among the poor 
seamstresses of N. York, and the lady who has 
eommunicated it for publication vouches for its 
authenticity.] 





‘Do you give out work here?’ said a voice, so 
soft, so low, so lady-like that I involuntarily looked 
up from the purse I was about purchasing for my 
darling bey, a birthday gift from his papa, 

‘Do you give out work here?” 

‘ Not to strangers,’ was the rude reply. 

The ‘stranger’ turned and walked away. 

‘That purse is very cheap, ma’am.’ 

‘I do not wish it now,’ said I, as taking up 
my parasol, I left the shop and followed the stranger 
lady. 

Passing Thompsen’s, she paused—went in— 
hesitated—then turned and came out. I now 
saw her face—it was very pale—her hair black as 
night, was parted on her forehead—her eyes, too, 
were very black, and there was a wildness in them 
that made me shudder. She passed on up Broad- 
way to Grand street, where she entered a miserable 
looking dwelling. I paused—should I follow far- 
ther ?—She was evidently suffering much--I was 
happy—blessed with wealth, and, oh, how blessed 
in husband, children, friends! I knocked—the 
door was epened by a cross-looking woman— 

‘Is there a person living here does plain sewing!’ 
I inquired. 

‘I guess not,’ was the reply. “Thereis a woman 
up stairs who used to work, but she can’t get no 
more to do—and I shall turn her out to-morrow.’ 

‘Let me go up,’ said I, as, passing the woman 
with a shudder, I ascended the stairs. 

‘You can keep on up to the garret,’ she screamed 
after me—and so I did; and there I saw a sight of 
which I, the child of affluence, had never dreamed! 
The lady had thrown off her hat, and was kneel- 
ing by the side of a poor low bed. Her hair 
had fallen ever her shoulders—she sobbed not-— 
breathed not—but seemed motionless, her face 
buried in the covering of the wretched miserable 
bed, whereon lay her husband. He was sleeping. 
I looked upon his high pale forehead, around which 
clung masses of damp, brown hair—it was knit, 
and the pale hand clenched the bedclothes—words 
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- . ‘Oh, give it me,’ she sobbed. 


| of his poor wife in mine! 
| appealing look he gave me; I took her to my ewn 
| happy home—it was too late! 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO LONDON. 


proke from his lips—‘I cannot pay you now,’ I 
heard him say. Poorx fellow! even in his dreams, 
his poverty haunted him! I could bear it no 
longer, and knocked gently at the door. ‘The 
lady raised her head, threw back her long black 
hair, and gazed mildly upon me. It was no time 
for ceremony—sickness, sorrow, want, perhaps 
starvation, were before me——‘I came to look for a 
person to do plain work,’ was all I could say. 
‘Two days we 
have not tasted food!--and to-morrow She 
gasped and tried to finish the sentence, but could 
not. She knew that to-morrow they would be 
both homeless and starving! 

‘Be comforted—-you shall want no more!’ 

I kept my word. Ina few days she told me all 
—of days of happiness in a sunny West Indian 
isle, her childhood’s home. Of the deaths of her 
father and mother—of a cruel sister and brother- 
in-law—how she left that home hoping to find a 
brother in America—how she sought in vain, but 
found, instead, a husband—he, too, an Englishman, 
a gentleman and a scholar, had been thrown 
upon the world. Sympathy deepened into love-- 
alone in a crowd all the world to each other: they 
marricd—he procured employment in a school, she 
plain needle work. ‘T'oo close attention to the du- 
ties of his school, long walks, and scanty fare, 








brought ill health and confined him at length to his 


bed. 
The shop, from which his poor wife obtained 


. work, failed, and their resource was cut off. She 
' had looked long, weary days for employment— 
' many had none to give—others ‘gave no work to 
' strangers.’ 


Thus I found them--to comfort them 
for a little time—then I trust, they found indeed a 


' Comforter in heaven! 


The husband died first—died, placing the hand 
I needed not the mute, 


It is a very little time ago, I went one morning 


to her room; she had passed a restless night; had 
' dreamed she seen her dear George—she called me 
her kind and only friend—begged me to sit a little 
' while beside her, and looked up so sadly in my 
t face, that my own heart seemed well nigh breaking. 
p (left her not again. 


In the still deep night I heard her reurmur. 


| ‘Sister Anne, do not speak so harshly to me; oh 
' Mamma; why did you leave me?’ 


Then again 


7 she said. «Give me an orange, my sister. I am 
> very faint.’ Her soul was again in her own sunny 
F home 


‘Lay me by my George, and God will bless 


| you, were her last words tome. I led my hushed 


children to look upon her sweet pale face, as she 
) lay in her coffin. They had never seen sorrow or 


F death, and then I gave them the first knowledge of 


' both; then I told them of the sin, the cruelty, of 
| those who wound the ‘stranger’s heart.’ 





_  Itis well to prostrate ourselves in the dust, 
_ When we have committed a fault; but it is not 
_ Well to remain there. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO LONDON. 


London, Nov. 10, 1837.—The great pageant 
has passed by—the visit of the Queen to the city 
of London, to dine with the Lord Mayor and the 
corporation in Guildhall. For months, even, 
this spectacle has been looked for by the great 
mass of this monstrous community, and fora few 
days preceding the show, the noise of prepara- 
tion has resounded incessantly in the streets 
which lay in the line of procession. On Wednes- 
day the 8th, when | reached town from the north, 
the metropolis swarmed like a bee hive ‘‘ in the 
leafy month of June.’’ The whole population 
seemed to be abroad, as is Paris of a Sunday in 
summer. The fronts of the buildings for miles 
were beset with temporary stagings, for setting 
up the illumination arrangements, and accom- 
modations for seeing the grand exhibition of the 
day. Not acorner was left unavailed of, where 
a glimpse could be had. Some seats were let 
for several guineas, and first rate floors brought 
fifty pounds at least. Yesterday, in the house 
where | am established, and which is a small 
quiet place, more than a hundred people were 





somehow or other furnished with a sight. Stag- 


ings were built in three tiers, in the dining par- 
lor, to command all the windows. The upper 
stories were occupied as densely as this. Some 
stood even in the cornices running along the out- 
side of the house, between the two lower stories, 
and stood there for hours before the procession 
began tomove. The roofs in many cases were 
covered with waiters, porters, and “all sorts of 
people,” peering in thick rows over a parapet at 
the edge. In like manner the shops were clean- 
ed out and fitted up to their utmost capacity.— 
And such was the state of things along the whole 
line of the route. The seats were mostly taken 
immediately after breakfast. I pressed through 
some of the streets at that hour, to see the deco- 
rations, and the windows for miles were filled 
even then. So were the porches of the churches, 
and every other space which could be used for 
the purpose—all filled in with transient tiers of 
seats, sold for their various prices. The eastern 
and southern sides of St. Paul’s were lined round 
at the base, in like manner, with huge booths, 
erected for different schools or companies.— 
Some of these were most gorgeously bespread 
with crimson and purple linings, while multi- 
tudes of national, royal and heraldic flags and 
devices of every description, mixed in with green 
boughs, covered the upper front of the erection, 
and hung waving and flaming out over the mid- 
dle of the street. One of these booths alone ac- 
commodated about 800 children of one ancient 
school—Christ’s Hospital. This was at the east 
end of the cathedral, looking down the long slope 
of Ludgate Hill, up which came the Queen, with 
all her magnificent array; and here, according 
to immemorial usage, a short stay was made, for 
*‘ the oldest Grecian” of the boys to address her 
majesty. This was perhaps the finest point of 
the spectacle. Here the decorations were most 
gorgeous; and here, the people, haying expect- - 
ed most, had congregated in vast multitudes, 
whose immensity was almost frightful to behold. 
Seas of uncovered heads stood level together in 
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all the spaces around the mighty minister, far 
and wide. The windows in every story, where- 
ver the eye could reach, were alive with flutter- 
ing laces and feathers, and fair faces flushed with 
enthusiasm. Men, women and children—rich 
and poor—noble and ignoble—beggar and peer 
—all were animated for once by a single feeling 
—the loyalty which belongs to Englishmen, and 
the curiosity and sympathy which are the attri- 
butes of the race. 

When, finally, pressing through the excited 
hosts that thronged Ludgate bill, the first glimpse 
of the royal cortege in all its grandeur of trap- 
pings, and glittering array of attendances, began 
to be had by the crowd about the cathedral, af- 
ter waiting so many hours as they had, what a 
sensation indeed it was! What long, loud shouts 
rose from the fnass of humanity crowded toge- 
ther in that huge space; and then the multitu- 
dinous music, the singing of the 800 boys, the 
waving of all the flags, the women in the houses 
ready to fly in flocks out of the windows, the 
roofs covered, the lanes blocked up, the streets 
solid with life—all wrought up to the highest 
pitch—all heads uncovered, all hands up, all 
voices joining in the shouts of ‘* Welcome the 


Queen,” “ Long live Victoria,’ “ God save the | 


Queen!’’ Thecontagion of such a spectacle was 
irresistible and overwhelming. More than mar- 
ble must have been the soul of the creature who 
could have seen it unmoved. It was not merely 
a grand pageant, the gorgeousness of which ne- 
ver had entered before into dreams of mine.— 

This I cared little about, much of it I might 
have thought childish, had there been a heart at 
such an hour to criticise, or time even te think. 
But there was not. There was time only to feel, 
and it was a spectacle which appealed to the 
heart, republican @&r monarchist, gentle or sim- 
ple, it mattered not: it was the same to all of us. 

The sight was indeed superbly beautiful: and 
more than that, it was affecting, beyond the pow- 
er of language to describe. Especially so was 
the sight of the Queen, and the thoughts con- 
nected with her appearance as a Queen in such 
a scene as this; a young and beautitul creature, 
—for beautiful she certainly is, with a fine frank 
ingenuous countenance, full of an expression of 
affectionate and modest confidence in her sub- 
jects, and at the same time deeply moved by the 
warmth of the reception which they gave her. 
Transfixed with a strange dreamy rapture she 
seemed to be sometimes. Sometimes her emo- 
tion made her shrink back a little. But bravely, 
on the whole, as became a royal lady, she braved 
out the spectacle, gracefully acknowledging the 
shouts of the multitude, and the waving of the 
arms of the women from the windows, by slight 
inclinations of the head, and by a constant ex- 
pression, of subdued delight playing about the 
mouth. I dare say the poor girl would have liked 
to have a good hearty cry over the matter; but 
that was not the thing, and she resisted the weak- 
ness of a woman with the breeding and blood of 
a Queen. 

Her dress was a rich pink and silver brocade 
—the substance satin, the surface embroidered 
closely with silver, with lozenges-shaped spaces, 
each for a full blown rose of silver leaves and 
ends. On her forehead was a magnificent tiara 
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of diamonds, and ostrich plumes floated above, 
Her coach, which is massy and splendid beyond 
any thing of the sort I ever saw, was drawn b 
eight white horses, richly caparisoned of course. 
Just before it went some six or seven of her pri- 
vate carriages, with her attendants, drawn by 
six splendid bay horses each. In like state 
marched on the royal! family in their several 
carriages, with an escort of troops for each; and 
so the ministers, the ambassadors, the city ar- 
ray, the poor aldermen on horseback, and all the 
rest of a procession to which there seemed no 
end. I will not weary you with details about it. 
These can be had from the papers in any quan- 
tity. The whole was a rich one, and I would not 
have missed seeing it. As a pageant it was suci 
as no other city or country can getup. Asa mo- 
ral spectacle, it was full of interest. 

The result of the affair was a dinner in Guild- 
hall, where the Queen sat on a throne ata table, 
with the royal family about her. Here, again, 
was an array worth seeing. The decorations 
were opulent beyond conception. The plate 
alone on the tables is rated at two millions of 
dollars. Even the little dessert plates of Stafford- 
shire workmanship, (not plate) a dozen of which 
were on the royal board, are valued at 10 guin- 
eas each. 

Her Majesty returned about 9 o’clock, and 
was every where greeted by the crowd as before. 
The streets at this hour presented a show which 
I shall not attempt to describe. Every house was 
covered with illuminations of every shape and 
device which loyalty or vanity could contrive to 
astonish the adiniring multitude, which now had 
become so dense, as to make a passage through 
the streets to a Stranger almost dangerous for 
miles. Temple Bar alone, which is the boundary 
gate of the old city proper, was lighted up by 
contract, at a cost of 8U0/. At the same time 
good order was preserved. 

I was struck with the universal good humor of 
the people. The Queen unquestionably is a 
great favorite. Nobody indeed can say a word 
against the “ poor child,’ as one of the Ameri- 
cans Calls her; and all look forward to the “ long 
and happy reign” which the illuminati invoked 
for her in blazing letters along the walls of the 
houses, when the ** blossoms of promise,” as ano- 
ther set it up over his door, may ** ripen into the 
fruit of performance.” I hope it may be so. No 
American can wish otherwise, who loves his 
own country, or the cause of free principles 
throughout the globe. God save the Queen! 
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The Decalogue has been thus quaintiy rendered in- 
to rhyme; and would in tis shape be a good exel- 
cise tur the memories of young children:— 


. I am the Lerd thy God—serve only me:— 

. Betore no idols bow the in.pious knee : 

. Use not my name in trifles nor in jest ; 

. Dare not protane my sacred day of resi: 

. Ever to parents due obedience pay : 

. ‘Thy tellow creature, man, thou shalt not slay! 

. In noadult’rous commeice bear a part: 

. From stealing keep with care thy hand and heart 
9,. All false reports against thy neighbor hate: 

10, And: ne’er indulge a wish tor his estate. 
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tion of his friend, called out, ‘“‘ Jack, leok here.”’ 


i 
| Jack turned his head at the summons just as the 


Extracted from “ My First Fight—a Chapter | fatal word was given; his adversary’s ball went 


on Duelling,” in the Literary Souvenir for 
1838, edited and written by W. E. Burton. 


Two backwoodsmen, in the vicinity of the 
Tittibi-wasse, in Michigan, were bunting in the 
woods, and found a cow that doubtless had stray- 
ed from some unfortunate settler. The rival 
claims to the beast produced a quarrel, and the 
friends of the parties worked it up to a pretty 
big chunk of a fight. They had no weapons but 
the rifle and the hunting knife—but to make the 
affair perfectly honorable, it was agreed that the 
combatants should be placed over night in a 
couple of newly built log houses erected within 
ball-range of each other. Plenty of ammunition 
was to be supplied, but the firing was not tocem- 
mence before sunrise and to cease after sun- 
down. The rival cow-claimers wére at liberty 
to storm each other’s hut, or to remain enscons- 
ed behind the open logs, for the mud had not 
been applied to the crevices, but all animosity 
was to cease with the daylight; if either of them 
received a wound, the other was to be consider- 
ed the better man, and to have the undoubted 
ownership of the cow. If neither were hurt, the 
animal was to be sold, and the proceeds divided 
between the combatants, deducting the expen- 
ses of a general treat. The winner of the toss 
for first choice of shanties, selected the building 
in the north-eastern corner of the lot, leaving bis 
antagonist to fix himself in the other, which oc- 
cupied the south-western. His friends rated him 
scundly for the apparent silliness of his choice, 
and declared that he weuld have the sun in his 
eyes for the longest part of the day. The back- 
woodsmen took their places; our friend of the 
first choice barricaded the door of his hut, and 
throwing himself on the floor, slept soundly 
through the night. At day-break his antagonist 
began to blaze away at every likely crack, or 
available chink, but was not favored with a shot 
in return. He was afraid to venture on storm- 
ing his enemy’s entrenchment, lest he should be 
picked off when out of shelter. The sun was ra- 
pidly descending in the western sky, when the 
back-woodsman, who had hitherto been silent, 
cautiously raised his head from the protection 
of the bottom log, and made an observation. As 
he had cunningly anticipated, the sun was com- 
pletely behind his antagonist’s hut, and shining 
through the crevices of both the walls, developed 
the interior to his gaze. He saw the shadow of 
his rival’s body in the middle of the luminous 
cracks of the western side of the hut—the first 
shot took effect—and he won the victory and the 
cow. 


Many a life has been saved by the exertion of 
a little presence of mind, when the circumstan- 
ces would have made even hope despair. An 
Irish author, either Grattan or Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, states that an officer had received a 
deadly insult, and challenged his man to fight a 


- duel with the muzzles of the pistols inserted in 


each other’s mouths. They met, and were pla- 


_ ced in the position agreed on, breast to breast, 

' awaiting the signal. One second was about to 

| five the word, when the other pitying the situa- 
4 


i 


' 
{ 


through his cheek, doing him little burt, but bis 
fire had been effective, and his rival dropped at 


| his feet. 


A duel lately took place at a hotel in France; 
it was an affair of most inveterate hatred, ne- 
cessary to be settled that instant; each person 
was to place his pistol to his antagonist’s breast, 
and both were to fire at a given signal. One of 
the combatants requested permission to retire 
for three minutes, for the purpose of putting his 
name to his will which was unsigned in his room 
up stairs. He returned at the expiration of the 
time appointed, and killed his antagonist, whose 
fire he received without material injury. The 
leisure granted by the courtesy of his opponent’s 
second he had employed’ in putting on four or 
five silk vests; he was perfectly aware that the 
bullet could not penetrate the web, and he esca- 
ped with a slight contusion. 

In England, the practice of duelling is rapid- 
ly on the decline; and in France, a decree has 
been made, assigning life annuities to the wi- 
dows or orphans of fallen duellists, to be paid by 
the respective adversaries. This custom will 
shortly stop the fashion of fighting for trifles : 
the honor of the quarrelsome will not be so sen- 
sitive when its vindication affects the pocket. 

Shortly after the restoration of Louis the 
XV I1Ith to the throne of the Bourbons, an Eng- 
lish officer was dining at the Restaurant Les 
Freres Provencaux, in the Palais Royale. A 
chief d’escadron, belonging to a regiment of 
chasseurs, was dining in the same box. Both of 
the officers were drinking the same sort of wine, 
and, in mistake, the Englishman used the wrong 
bottle. An altercation ensued—the Englishman 
apologized, but the chasseur gratified his nation- 
al antipathy by indulging in gross and violent 
invectives. The Englishman about to retire, 
had poured out his last glass of wine, but justly 
incensed at the Frenchman’s abuse, threw the 
liquid into his face. The chasseur hurled a bot- 
tle at his opponent’s head, and, in return, was 
knocked over the table. Such an outrage could 
only be washed away by blood—but it was a 
dark night, and the impatient Frenchman de- 
manded instant satisfaction. 

Duelling had been strictly forbidden within 
the purlieus of the court. To obviate this diffi- 
culty it was proposed by one of the by-standers 
that messieurs should retire alone to a private 
room—that a brace of pistols should be procur- 
ed, but only one of them should be loaded. That 
the combatants should toss for the first choice— 
the person winning the toss to have a handker- 
chief tied over his eyes, and to be Jed to the ta- 
ble whereon the pistols were laid—the first pis- 
tol touched by him in his choice, to be his wea- 

on in the duel.—That the muzzles of the pistols 
= then turned towards their own heads, and the 
holder of the loaded pistol would blow out his 
own brains. 

This method of defeating the court regulation 
was agreed to by both parties; they retired to a 
small room in the attic story, and by the light of 
a small wax candle loaded the pistols. The 





choice was fairly made; the chief d’escadron 
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won the privilege of first selection, and with the 
impetuosity of his nation, had no sooner obtain- 
ed the pistol than he dashed the muzzle against 
his brow and pulled the trigger. He had select- 
ed the uncharged pistol! The Englishman calm- 
ly said, as he thrust the ramred into the barrel, 
* ] believe | have the right one.” 

After a pause, distressingly severe, he inquir- 
ed of the Frenchman if he had any children ? 

“T have.” 

*“ So have I; a wife and seven children—may 
God shelter and protect them, tor they have lost 
their earthly stay. May [ encroach upon your 
feelings for the allowance of one hour to settle 
my affairs, and write my beloved ones a last 
farewell!”’ ’ 

*] will give you all your life!” said the gal- 
lant Frenchman, ‘ and beg to retract my illibe- 
ral aspersions on your brave nation. I feel that 
{ have been to blame; accept my apologies, and 
let us be friends forever. Yes! you must live 
for me; for your amiable lady, and for your chil- 
dren, who are so dear to you.’ 

** [| thank you, sir,” said the Englishman, with 
a formal bow, “‘ but, by the laws of the duello, 
my life is justly forfeited, and you will not find 
me neglectful of my honor.” 

Early in the morning the chasseur received a 
letter, informing hiin that when he perused it 
the writer would be no more. He regretted 
that imperious necessity had compelled him to 
be so long in arranging his affairs, and begged 
the kind remembrance of his friend ! 

It seems that when the Englishman had writ- 
ten this letter, ne had gone quietly to bed, which, 


* by his orders, had first been warmed; and after 


half an hour’s repose, this victim to imperious 
honor, had blown hisrains out. The French- 
man shrugged tp his shoulders, took a pinch of 
snuff, and said it was a pity, for he was un hom- 
me brave. 

An affair of honor may sometimes be turned 
into ridicule by the agency of the second, who, 
not deeming the cause of sufficient importance 
for the shedding of blood, descends the little ste 
of division and between the fearful and the fool- 
izh burlesques the whole proceeding. In a case 
of this description in Lreland, the enraged com- 
batant turned suddenly round, and shot his 
friend and second through the heart. 

In the latter part of the last century, a duel 
was fought in England, which, for the high rank 
of the parties, attracted considerable attention. 
Col. Lennox, atterwards Duke of Richmond, 
the head of the house of Stuart, conceived him- 
self insulted by the Duke of York, the second 
son of the King of England, and commander-in- 
chief of the army. Court etiquette and military 
discipline prohibited a chance of an honorable 
adjustment; but the Duke, before all the offi- 
cers assembled on parade, informed Col. Len- 
nox that he disclaimed to shelter himself beneath 
his rank as Prince, or to seek protection in his 
military dignity. A meeting took place, the 
Colonel’s shot rumpled tke side curls of the 
Duke, and amicable explanations ensued. The 
nation boasted of the courage of its officer 
in challenging the Duke, and of the Duke’s con- 

descension in giving the required meeting. It 
now appears that the pistols used in this me- 





morable duel were loaded with bullets of cork! 
What an insult to the blood-bolstered code of 
honor that drove the colonel to the field! 

A comedian of some reputation lately hoaxed 
a blustering fool of a fellow, who had been brag- 
ging of conquests that he never made, and ex- 
hibiting love letters from ladies who never ex- 
isted. One of the invented names, Thomson, 
was attached to a series of letters of the most 
ardent and romantic nature. Wealth, person, 
heart, were all offered for his acceptance; he 
publicly displayed the supposed evidences of his 
success; described the tender Thomson as a ro- 
mantic heiress of sweet sixteen, and supposed 
that he must run away with the little love-sick 
devil, or he should never have any rest from her 
importunities. 

His acquaintances suspected that the letters 
had been manufactured by the braggart himself. 
The actor undertook to punish his impudence 
and conceit, and sent him a letter from John 
Thomson, senior, calling the lover to a severe 
account for secret correspondence with his 
daughter, a maiden under age. The boasting 
Adonis was alarmed—Thomson was a title of 
some frequency in the directories—and he be- 
lieved that he had accidentally hit upon a coin- 
cidence in name and circumstances. He con- 
sulted the actor, and commissioned him to ren- 
der any possible apology, but the imaginary 
Thomson was implacable; and the terrified 
wretch consented to settle the dispute in the field 
rather than confess he had invented the whole 
story, and fabricated the delicious billets douz. 

The actor prevailed upon two comrades to 
personate papa Thomson and his second. Shots. 
trom barrels guiltless of bullets, were exchang- 
ed; and Thomson fell to the earth shot through 
the head—so the letter writer thought, when he 
beheld the face of his antagonist covered with 
blood, and heard him shriek and groan as he 
writhed upon the ground in mortal agony. The 
comedian, who acted as the second of the hoax- 
ed, led him from the ground, and concealed him 
in the garret till nightfall. He was then inform- 
ed that Thomson had gone defunct—that the 
coroner’s inquest had returned a verdict of wil- 
ful murder, and that a large rewaid was offered 
for his apprehension. The poor wretch was 
frightened out of his wits; and by the advice of 
the player, agreed to hide himself in a crazy hay 
loft, and depend upon the chances afforded to 
a other of bringing him provisions unperceiv- 
ed. 

He was compelled to endure this solitary con- 
finement and bard living for several days as a 
punishment for his vanity and lies. The actor, 
with his co-mates who had personated Thomson 
and his second, accompanied a host of the vic- 
tim’s acquaintances on a visit to the stable one 
morning, when the unwashed and unshaven A- 
donis was liberated. An explanation ensued, he 
was compelled to confess his delinquencies— 
and being suffered to depart from the city, was 
never seen again. 





A Barrister observed to a learned brother 
in court, that his whiskers were very unprofes- 
sional. “You are right,” replied his friend; 
** a lawyer cannot be too barefaced.”’ 
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INTEMPERANCE—DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 39 


Original. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


“ Are these the joys of life,” he wildly cried, 
“ Are these the pleasures man enjoys below ? 
The Syren veice that said be happy, lied, 


It call’d me not to happiness—but woe.” 
PERCIVAL. 


Beware ! beware rash youth! 
Take not the chalice in thy trembling hand— 
Renounce it while thy reason can command 
The light of truth. 
Misery is lurking there— 
The sparkling drops will turn to waves of woe, 
That o’er thy soul in agony will flow, 
And drive thee to despair. 


Think not that thou may’st leave 
The meshes of this tyrant, when thou wilt, 
No—round thy soul a barrier he’ll weave 
To all—but guilt. 
Thy heart of tender sensibility, 
Willsoon be chang’d to stone, 
And the bright fire of that youthful eye, 
Flash to despair alone. 


1 knew a youth, whose lofty, ardent mind, 
Could spurn the common place of earth, and 
mount 
To Fancy’s regions bright, and unconfin’d, 
And draw pure treasures from her chrystal 
fount. 


Oft have I heard his lyre— 
Sweetly it sounded from a bard so young— 
And mark’d his dark bright eye, 
Flashing with intellectual fire, 
Whilst thy bright robe, Celestial Poesy ! 
In graceful festoons round the favorite hung, 
Each chord he woke told that thou did’st inspire. 


Each lay bore genius stampt on every line; 
Yes—Sacred Muse! the bard, the lyre, was thine. 
But his proud aspirations all were bro’t, 
To centre in one torm of earthly mould; 
Yet her he lov’d, e’en fancy’s regions—fraught 
With all the beautiful—could not unfold 
A form more lovely, or a face more fair. 
But ’neath that angel face 
That form of more than earthly grace, 
There beat a heart of pride, that drove him to despair. 
At first she gave him hope, 
By smiles so soft and bland 
As the perfumed zephyr of fairy land; 
And youthful fancy’s bright Kaleidoscope, 
Pourtray’d such scenes of happiness, 
That Peristan to him, were less 
Than the faintest glow that bears a name, 
Compar’d with Sol’s bright eye of flame. 
She strove to bind him in her thrall, 
Then treated him with scorn; 
Oh! that a form so beautiful, 
Should such a wretch adorn. 





He lov’d—as genius only can—too well ! 
That heart, all sensibility, 
Sunk ’neath the proud Coquette’s decree, 
And te the depths of vice th’ unhappy Poet fell. 
False pleasure’s gilded dome, 
Too soon debas’d his mind, despite the store 
Of ancient, and of modern lore, 
There garner’d up, from many a ponderous tome. 
The Chalice quench’d the bright light of his eye, 
Which erst had beam’d with inspiration’s fire, 
‘The mad’ning wine produc’d insanity, 
And now it glow’d, as might a fiend’s in ire, 
While madness rear’d her throne, o’er reason’s funeral 


pyre. 
Again I saw him, but in death he lay ; 


Yes—his own hand had rashly dar’d to sever 
The chords, that bound his soul to earth—to slay 
His body, and his soul, alas! forever. 


Y outh ! ponder on this lesson. Shun, oh! shun, 
The path of vice. Flee pleasure’s syren song ! 
Touch not the wine cup, for its wave will run 
In mad’ning torrents, o’er thy reason strong, 
Bearing along in its o’erpowering sweep, 
Thy all of bliss, to fell destruction deep. 
Philadelphia, October, 1837. a 
i i ns med 


DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 


Don’t be discouraged, if in the outset of life 
things do not go on smoothly. It sekdom hap- 
pens the hopes we cherish of the future are rea- 
ized. The path of life, in the prospect, appears 
smooth and level enough, but when we come to 
travel it, we find it all up hills, and generally 
rough enough. The journey is a laborious one, 
and whether poer or wealthy, high or low, we 
shall find it so, to our disappointment, if we 
have built on any other calculation. To endure 
what is to be endured with as much cheerful- 
ness as possible, and to elbow our way as easily 
as we can through the great crowd, hoping for 
little, yet striving for much, is perhaps the true 
plan. But 

Don’t be discouraged, if occasionally you slip 
down by the way, and your neighbors tread over 
you a little; accidents happen, miscalculations 
will sometimes be made, things will turn out 
differently from our expectations, and we may 
be sufferers. It is worth while to remember 
that prospects are, like the skies in April, some- 
times clouded, and sometimes clear and favora- 
ble; and as it would be folly to despair of again 
seeing the sun because to-day is stormy, so it is 
unwise to sink into despondency when fortune 
frewns, since in the commen course of things 
she may be surely expected to smile again. 

Don’t be discouraged, under any circumstan- 
ces. Go steadily forward. Rather consult your 
own conscience than the opinions of men, though 
the last are not to be disregarded. Be industri- 
ous, be frugal, be honest: deal in perfect kind- 
ness with all who come in your way, exercising 
a neighborly and obliging spirit in your whole 
intercourse; and if you do not prosper as rapid- 
ly as any of your neighbors, depend upon it you 
will be as happy. 


F..&. 
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40 A CHASE AND ESCAPé. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle. 


A CHASE AND ESCAPE. 


The Argus was on her return from a success- 
fal cruise on the coast of Brazil, at the close of 
1812.—She left that station with provisions and 
water for about thirty-five days, on three-fourths 
of aration. In passing near Bermuda, where 
we hoped to meet with one of the many small 
cruisers of the enemy with which we might 
cope, at day light, ope morning, a large schooner 
was discovered abaft the weather beam of the 
Argus, the wind from the NE. The stranger, 
on pereeiving the brig, bore up under easy sail 
to reconnoitre ; she approached with caution, 
her foresails in the brails, flying jib down, ard 
top-gallant sail furled. After nearing us suffi- 
ciently to show us she was acruiser, and proba- 
bly not liking our appearance, she hauled up on 
a coarse parallel to ours, to try the compara- 
tive rate of sailing. The Argus affected not to 
notice her, but jogged on by the wind with atop 
gallant breeze. e were under the impres- 
sion she was a British cruiser, and hoped to draw 
her nearer by an apparent carelessness. The 
schooner soon found her foresail necessary, then 
flying jib, next to her top-gallant sail; in fact 
all she could bear. The Argus was now at her 
best play, and evidently drew ahead. The 
schooner tacked ; the brig was about as soon as 
she was; and now commenced the trial. We 
had trimmed by the schooner while she was on 
our beam. The Argus was now doing her best; 
not only head reaching but “ eating her out of 
the wind.” The chase, finding it would not do 
on long stretches, tried “ short tacks to wind- 
ward.” The brit followed her motions ; both 
vessels under as much canvass as they could 
bear. Had no accident occurred, we should 
have been along side in the course of the day. 
We, however began to suspect her to be an 
American privateer, from her sailing and the 
manner in which she was handled.* She did 
not show any colors, though we did. In the mean 
time, the man of the mast head reported “ three 
sails on the lee bow.” We immediately took 
leave of the schooner, no doubt to the comfort of 
all on board, for we had pressed her so hard, 
and compelled her to drag so much canvass, 
that her sails were wet nearly up to her gaffs, 
and jibnear to its head. The Argus was kept 
off ; a little sheet given her, and a pull of the 
weather braces. Being thus relieved she dar- 
ted off like a dolphin. 

On nearing the chase, we discovered them to 
be three ships standing for us ; the largest a long 
distance ahead and to windward of the others. 
We now hauled up to pass the windward, to 
look at the side of the nearest, which was soon 
discovered to resemble too nearly a checquer 
board for our use. The Argus had shortened 
sail on her weather bow, and was passing to 
windward “ to see and be seen.” The stranger 
evinced a disposition to become acquainted, and 
to coax us (for he saw we were coy) hoisted an 





* She proved to be the privateer Gov. ‘fompkins; 
she was compelled to throw her guus overbvaid in 
the chase, and arrived at New York the day we did, 
or the day after. 


| 





American broad pendant and ensign. We inm- 
mediately hoisted English colors; our accom- 
modating neighbor did the same; the Argus 
then showed a French flag; and now, as if to 
show us he was en verite a Frenchman, he hois- 
ted French colors, and made to us a signal, 
We did not profess to be French scholars, so 
witiout farther delay we showed him the stars 
and stripes. By this time we had passed her 
beam; the stranger put his helm down; the 
Argus made sail, and “ well was her need ;” the 
moment the enemy (for now she showed her 
true colors) was about on the same tack, she 
gave us all her forward guns that would bear; 
some passed over masthead, others ahead and 
astern; they were fired, it is probable, ata con- 
siderable elevation, and of course with little pre- 
cision. The breeze however, was steady, and 
we soon dropped her out on our lee quarter ; it 
was now late in the afternoon. Shortly after 
sundown, the wind began falling light ; toward 
8, P. M., baffling; the brig was ‘* chapled” 
several times, which brought our chaser, (for we 
had now changed characters,) in our wake. 
The wind now fixed at W. S. W. ; the brig was 
at N. W.; the enemy two points on our weather 
quarter, coming down free with her larboard 
top-gallant steering sails set. We kept a good 
“rap full,’ in hopes of crossing her bow, but it 
would not do; sheneared us rapidly; we then 
kept off, and set top-gallant steering sails also. 
To add to the uncomfortableness of our situa- 
tion, the moon was full; nochance for a dodge. 
She now was gaining on us slowly; the moon 
shone full on her sails, and made her appear as 
if she would run her flying jibboom into our 
main-top sail. Nosmuggler or wrecker ever 
more devoutly wished the moon extinguished 
than did the crew of the Argus. At length 
she tried a starboard bow gun; the shot went 
singing through the air,and struck the water 
ahead of us. : 
The times were now beceming extremely in- 
teresting ; the signal book was brought up, and 
deposited with solemnity in its leaden coffin, 
placed on the capstan, ready to be committed 
to the deep, with the last expiring hope of the 
Argus. In the mean time, a dark heavy cloud 
had been rising in the N. W. (right ahead) the 
harbinger of an approaching squall; it rose 
rapidly, and with it our hopes; the pursuing 
enemy astern firing at intervals at our spars, 
the squall threatening ahead. In this dilemma 
all eyes were turned alternately on the‘ Dragon, 
(the name of the ship, as we afterward learned,) 
then on the squall; it was a time of intense 
anxiety ; it was our only chance. The wind and 
rain were now heard coming on the water; all 
was ready to sbortem sail in an instant, but we 
must carry to the last moment. The light sails 
and top-gallant sailsare in, the squall has struck 
us, the main sails are off her, top sails down, 
afterward hauled, foretack and sheet risen, and 
the brig paying off rapidly to port; the head 
yards are now braced round, and the Argus |S 
rattling off free on the starboard tack. The 
master sprang to leeward to look at the position 
of the enemy, and called out“ port, or we shall 
be on board of her.” The brig was brought up 
as near as the force of the wind and half-trim- 
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| like a white cloud, all steering-sails set on her 


_ On joining the shi 


_ Were now abaft our beam; in this state of things, 
— “sail ho!” 


ae 


A CHASE AND ESCAPE. 


med sails would permit; the cloud had now 
reached the edge of the moon, which shone full 
on our enemy as we darted across his bow. 
The order “ hard up, let go top-sail halyards,” 
the rattling of her blocks, the thrashing of her 
sails, half up, half down, (for the squall now had 


her,) were distinctly heard. She payed off on | 


the larboard tack, and we now departed. Our 
topsails were reefed, things got snug, and we 
piped down. 

At daylight, next morning, it was calm; a 
sail was reported right astern ; in a short time 
she was made out a large ship coming up with a 
fine breeze, steering sails on both sides. The 
hands were turned up, all sail made, sweeps out 
and manned, top-men aloft wetting sails to weo 
the lightest breeze. Ateight she was coming 
up, bringing a bone in her mouth, and the breeze 
apparently but a few yards before her jib-boom. 
Not a breath of air with us; things looked 
serious ; the signal book was again prepared in 
its leaden jacket to be 


“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


The Dragon now felt confident of her prey; 
she opened her bow guns; the case was well 
nigh hopeless, but our sticks were all standing 
and not a ropeyarn cut. The breeze now 
reached us; the sails trimmed ready to receive 
it, the brig bobbed her nose, then raised it, and 
squatted aft, and away she went, her tiller making 
the well known sound which told us she was not 
voing slow through the water. The sweeps were 
rigged in, and now sped the winged messen- 
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gers designed for our spars. Reader, did you 
ever see certain birds ina thunder storm, turn ; 
up the corner of their eye most inquiringly | 
to the point from whence the sound seemed to 
proceed ? So were the eyes of the Argus toward | 
the spars, as a missile would boom its way past 
them. Legs and arms were all our depen- 
dence: solong as they remained, we felt toler- 
ably safe, for close to the wind, or with it on one 
mast, nothing could touch her. Our enemy 
slackened her fre as we drew from ker, and 
we now began to take a long breath, the faces 
that had been considerably elongated now began 
to assume their natural dimensions; Jack began 
to hitch up his trowers, and turn his quid with 
much self gratulation. But our joy was short 
lived ; the cry of ‘sail ho!’ is heard from the 
mast head. ‘To the rapid interrogatory, ‘ bow 
does she bear ?’ the reponse was ‘ one point be- 
fore the starbeard beam :’ all eyes and glasses 
were turned in that direction, when again 
; sail ho!’ * how does she bear ?’ ‘ on the Jarboard 
eam.’ 


The one on our starboard side now loomed up 


larboard side. The Argus was hauled up gradu- 
ally to port,and starboard lower steering-sail 
taken in.— The sail on the larboard side now 
showed up with all steering-sails on her star- 
board side ; they appeared at first, more intent 
astern than the Argus; but 
guns and signals from her, caused them to keep 
off more and join in chase of the brig. They 


was again sounded ; and to the 
Prompt ‘‘ how does she bear?” the expected 
4* 
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reply was listened for with deep interest, and 
when it was announced “ two points on the lar- 
board bow,” a sort of sound between a humph 
anda grunt escaped from all, conveying as plain 
as words, “ worse and worse.” The master was 
ordered aloft with his glass to ascertain the 
character of the last discovered vessel; of the 
others we were perfectly satisfied. Thecaptain 
intending of the four evils to choose the /east, 
so as to effect an escape, it would be necessary, 

erhaps, to pass within gunshot of one of them. 
The master reported she was by the wind on the 
starboard tack, and would about fetch us, and 
that she was not over the rate of a sloop of 
war. 

The Argus continued her course, her guns 
cleared away, men at quarters on the larboard 
side; an English ensign was displayed; the 
approaching vessel shewed the same; we were 
nearing fast ; she backed her maintop sail; and 
as we shot across her bow, we shifted our colors, 
and discharged our broadside. The number of 
men on her bows and quarter, which now as well 
as her side, could be seen, showed us she was an 
armed transport. She continued with her sails 
flying some time after we had passed her.—We 
were now dropping our pursuers ; at sunset they 
were a long distance astern, the two-decker 
nearest. Atabout8 P. M., we made a small 
sail ahead, and ran alongside ; she was a prize ; 
senta boat on board, and while busy shifting 
crew, &c., we were aroused by the report of a 
gun and the splash of a shot under our lee quar- 
ter. The enemy had neared us unperceived ; 
the wind had been veering, which brought her, 
fortunately, on our lee quarter. No time was 
lost; our beat was up, and the Argus again 
flying from her persevering pursuer.—Toward 
midnight the enemy was no longer in sight: 
we kept off gradually (it was now cloudy) until 
about 4A. M. The Argus was now under 
doublereefed topsails, standing to the northward 
and westward. The master had the morning 
watch; the officer be relieved informed him he 
had a sail on the weather beam,that he had re- 
ported it, and the orders were to keep a look out 
for her. 

On examining the state of the binnacle, the 
officer of the watch was convinced it was our 
old acquaintance. Day was now beginning to 
dawn; the hands were sent up on the yards 
ready to turn out reefs; topgallant sails ready to 
let fall; halyards and sheets led out; stops sin- 
gled on the steering sails ; every thing ready to 
pursue or tofly. The officer of the watch was 
on aweather gun, witha bright eye to windward; 
a heavy cloud near the horizon broke, and our 
watchful enemy stood revealed. She had set 
topgallant sails over double reefed topsails, was 
coming down on our beam,and verynear. Our 
helm was up,reefs out, topyallant sails and 
steering sails were set, with the rapidity (1 had 
almost said) of thought. The enemy began 
firing,and making sail —the wind blew in squalls, 
which she would take first, and come nearly up 
teus. We werenow compelled to lighten, by 
clearing out all lumber from the hold, staving 
and heaving over board our deck boats, and 
every other weight; the signal-book was not 
forgotten, but was laid out for a watery grave. 
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After tnany vicissitudes of squall and lull, in 
the for ner she would almost come up, until we 
took ourshare, which would enable us to increase 
the distance between us. One now came on, 
more violent than those preceding. All stood 
in breathless suspense, with eyes turned toward 
the direction of our pursuer, (now hid for a 
moment by the rain which accompained it,) ex- 
pecting to see him alongside—but a happier fate 
awaited the Argus. ¢ The squall blew off, and 
showed us our heretofore perservering pursuer 
with her top-gallant mast gone, her topsails on 
the cap, hauled up on the starboard tack,reefing. 
We shortened sails, hauled up on the larboard 
tack, with close reefed-topsails. As we crossed 
her stern, she hoisted colors ; we did the same 
and parted by mutual consent, though with far 
different sensations. 

Now came the worst. During the excitement 
of the chase, one feeling engrossed every bosom; 
but now it bad worn off,and starvation stared us 
in the face. Our allowance (all shared alike) 
was one pint of water, four ounces of bread 
four eunces of beef, (rice and beans we ate raw’ 
as we had no water to cook them) after a 
number of days of intense suffering, (particularly 
to the improvident, who would drink all their 
water at a single draught,) several dying from 
want,we made the Highlands, near New York. 
Night was coming on, itwas early in January, 
the wind from S. E. with drizzling rain. We 
ran along the beach, in seund of the surf, fired 
tor apilot, but in vain. All that night did officers 
and men remain on deck, and lick the guns and 
drumhead ef the capstan, to cool their tongues. 
Next morning a small sloop, groping her way 
in shore, ran alongside without seeing us. From 
her we procured some eatables and a little 
water ; took her in tow, her master acting as 
our pilot. The first land we saw was in the 
Narrows. Weran up to the city and anchored, 
with one quart of water per man remaining on 
board. 

Toconclude a long story, the frigate United 
States was there, with her prize, the Macedo- 
nian. The boarding officer, learning our con- 
dition, on his return to his ship sent their dinner, 
already prepared tous. The poe gave sage 
counsel, as to the danger of indulgence. We 
sat dowa ; our knives and forks were again in 

requisition ; the doctor’s example was more con- 

enial to our tastes than his precept. Now and 
then he would admonishand caution,but they were 

followed so soon by “ another piece of turkey,’ 
or “another slice of beef,” that admonitions and 
cautions were lost upon us. Jack was under 
control, for it was a week before he was allowed 
full swing. As he would wipe his knife on the 
leg of his trowsers, and look at the empty kids, 
he would shake his head, and swear “ ’twas bad 
enough to be on allowance at sea, but rather too 
bad in port.” 

The only inconvenience was experienced from 
indulgence was high fevers, from which we all 
recovered, and in a few days, gave our trou- 
bles te the wind, and were ready to try it again. 





a en no ane one 


Every penitent and pardoned soul is a new 
witness to the triumphs of the Redeemer over sin, 


From the Boston Christian Register. 


THE WIFE'S APPEAL TO HER HUSBAND, 


You took me, Colin, when a girl, unto your home 

and heart, 

To bear, in afl your after fate, a fond and faithtul 

part ; 

And, tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego— 

Or pined there was not joy for me, when you were 

sunk in woe? 

No!.--I would rather share your grief than any other's 

glee: 

For though you’re nothing to the world, you’re all 
the world to me: 

You make a palace of my shed—this rough hewn 
bench a throne; 

There’s sunlight for me in your smile, and music in 

your tone. 


I look upon you when you sleep, my eyes with you 
grow dim; 

I cry, ‘O parent of the Poor! look down from Hea. 
ven on him: 

Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength 
and soul— 

Look down with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst 
make him whole. 


And when, at last, relieving sleep has on my eye-lids 
smiled, 

How oft are they forbid to close in slumber by my 

child! 

I take the little murmurer, that spoils my span of 
rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 


There’s only one return I crave—I may not need it 
long ; 

And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretch- 
ed feel no wrong! 

I ask not for a kinder tone—for thou wert ever kind, 

I ask not for less frugal fare—my fare I donot mind; 


I ask not for more gay attire—if such as I have got, 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur 
not; 

But I would ask some share of hours that you at clubs 
bestow— 

Of knowledge that you prize so much, may I not 
something know ? 


Substract from meeting among men each eve an hour 
for me— 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may surely 
be? 

If you will read, I’ll sit and work; then think when 
you’re away, 

Less tedious | shall find the time, dear Colin, of your 
stay. 


A meet companion soon I'll be for e’en your studious 
hours, 
And teachers of these little ones you call your cottage 
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And, if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and 
kind, 
Then as my heert can warm your heart, so let my 
mind your mind. 
meen —y— 
From Pic Nics; &c. Stories of Ireland. 


Murtough Oge, the Outlaw. 


Murroven Oct O’Suttivan was the descen- 
dant of a princely line of ancestors, whose wide 
possessions extended along the rock-bound shores 
of Bearhaven. He had just arrived to manhood— 
was abeve six feet high—and his frame combined 
gigantic strength with the most faultless symmetry. 
His immediate relations were dead, and the heri- 
tage of his fathers in the occupation of strangers. 
The world was all before him;—but among the va- 
rious pursuits that engrossed the attention of the 
multitude, he saw no occupation within his reach. 
The sword afforded the only method of cutting 
through the gordian knot that bound his lot to 
poverty. He embarked for France—and after ten 
years of active service, he saw himself raised to 
proud eminence in the military profession, and 
possessed of a competence, the reward of his merit, 
sufficient to render his future life free and indepen- 
dent. 

When O'Sullivan left his native country, his 
nearest relations there was a widowed aunt and her 
orphanson. At the period to which we have alluded 
above, this son was grown to man’s estate, and, 
like most of his countrymen, was brave and un- 
thinking. The practice of smuggling was then 
carried on to a great extent along the south and 
the western coast of Ireland; many of the respectable 
Irish families embarked in the illegal traffic; and to 
defraud the revenue, in the estimation of the Irish 
of that period, was considered a matter of boast, 
and certainly, by no means, of disgrace. Unfortu- 
nately for young Dennis, he became attached to a 
gang of smugglers.—They wanted such a leader 
—his great popularity in that wild district could 
secure them a safe asylum for their persons and 
merehandize; and his resolution in danger, and 
head-long bravery in action, were most necessary 
to men who had toevade the pursuit, and frequently 
brave the attack, of the revenue cutter on the deep, 
and of the excisemen, with their train of red-coats, 
and busy informers on land. He realised their 
fondest hopes. ‘The brig he commanded was the 
swiftest sailer—and his perfect knowledge of the 
coast always enabled him to bafile the vigilance 
of the king’s vessels, as he sought to introduce the 
wine and brandy of France to the palates of his 
countrymen. Indeed, it often happened that when 
the cutter gave chase, and the smuggler seemed to 
shorten sail, as if tired in the pursuit, or panic- 
struck by the occasional shet which cut along her 
rigging, or boomed harmless over the waves, frona 
the deck of the pursuing cutter, that she unac- 
countably disappeared at the instant. The armed 
boat sent to explore the bay or creek where the 
smuggler might have sought temporary shelter, re- 
turned unsuccessful from the search. The flight 
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and disappearance of the brig afforded strange 
matter of cogitation to the cutter’s crew, according 
as their minds were imbued with education or wild 
superstition: those declared the matter to be wholly 
inexplicable ; and these averred that this was no 
other than a phantom ship, sent by the fairies of 
the ocean to lure them to their doom on the fearful 
rocks of that iron-bound coast. A tall cliff that 
projected its slanting side into the sea, hid from 
observation the narrow mouth of a cove, within 
which the brig suddenly glided, and was com- 
pletely iand-locked. ‘The sea-lane (if I may use 
the word) that led into this cove, ran obliquely be- 
tween cliffs so close and precipitious, that a few 
brave men, couched on each side, could, withott 
risk to themselves, destroy a dozen armed beats at- 
tempting to ferce an entrance, by only hurling 
down the loose masses of rock which surmounted 
the granite walls that overhung, with fearful 
threatening, the dark waves below. It required 
the utmost stretch of pilotage to guide the brig 
along this narrow way, for the rigging of the ves- 
sel almost touched the opposite rocks; but within, 
the cove afforded complete shelter. Here was also 
a cave, the joint effort of nature and art, in 
which the contraband cargo was stowed in safety, 
till the proper time arrived for transporting it to 
the different places of destination. The mouth of 
| this cave was everflowed at high water, and led by 
|a gentle ascent to a vault strewn with the finest 
sand; and the interior received light and air from a 
fissure in the rock above, to which art had given a 
funnel-like shape. This cove was the brig’s place 
of concealment, and this cave the safe retreat of 
the smugglers, and the depository of their store, 
where they could set all the harpies of the revenue 
at complete defiance. 


At length Dennis O’Sullivan reached the goal 
of his desperate career. One night, in the month 
of October, he prepared to escort a quantity of 
French brandy to a neighboring town. About 
ten pack horses conveyed the illicit liquor, and his 
party consisted of twelve stout fellows, who often 
betore achieved a service of danger. But a person 
in the confidence of one of the party, who got 
intimation of this midnight excursion, was induced, 
by the hope of reward, to betray the route of the 
smugglers to one Puxley, a revenue officer. The 
road led threugh a rocky district, and upon arriv- 
ing at a particular pass, in which the road winded 
round the edge of a precipitous descent, where the 
rough rocks rose above, and a mountain torrent 
foamed and fretted its winding course below, the 
moon suddenly showed her round orb emerging 
from the sea, and shedding her first faint light 
on the smugglers, tinged the purple cliffs that rose 
above them with a silver shade. Then was a 
human form observed to rise above the tall rocks 
that overhung the narrow way—he bore in his 
hand a long gun—his height seemed above the 
usual stature of men, as he drew up his figure to 
its full length on the high cliff, and bid the smug- 
glers stand and surrender in the king’s name. 


“And who art thou,” said O’Sullivan, “that 
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presumest to utter that audacious command ?”— 
“T am,” said he, “a revenue officer; I wish to 
apprise you of your present situation, and thereby 
to prevent the effusion of blood. ‘The road is lined 
with soldiers—your retreat is cut eff—and you 
rush forward to certain destruction. I again re- 
quest that you will submit to the king’s mercy.” 


After a moment’s consultation with his followers, 
the leader of the gang answered— ; 

“ We know the tender mercies of your king, and 
none of my party are yet ambitious of gracing a 
gibbet;--we are well armed, and the boldest of 
your soldiers may rue our unerring aim. At the 


worst it is but to die—and better to die like men, 


than basely yield without a struggle.” 

“Your blood then be upon your own heads, infa- 
tuated men,” said Puxley, retiring beyond the 
cliff. 

In proportion to the magnitude of their danger 
did the reckless bravery of these desperate men, 
appear. They rushed forward, with a wild and 
piercing shout, in front of the horses, which might 
otherwise have served to screen them from the fire 
of the military. The next brief moment brought 
them in view of the soldiers, who poured an ill-di- 
rected fire upon them, for not a man fell. The 
smugglers fired in return—the soldiers recoiled— 
those pursued the advantage, tili the guns of the 
opposing parties met muzzle to muzzle. In that 
hour of strife, Puxley, the revenue officer, who the 
moment before evinced so laudable an anxiety to 
prevent the flow of human blood, and who did 
not mingle in the fray, but lay couched on a ledge 
of the rock, presgnted his long gun at O’Sullivan, 
and fired with sure and murderous aim. The 
fatal ball pierced his side, and as he felt the mortal 
stroke, he sprang from the ground to a conside- 
rable height, then descending in the struggle of 
death, he reeled to the earth—and as his head met 
the flinty rock, the butt end of a musket in some 
ruffian hand, unnecessarily scattered his brains 
about. When his party saw their leader fall, they 
resigned all thoughts of maintaining the fray ; 
with one wild effort they broke through the 
enemy, and escaping under favour of the night, 
left their leader and two others of their party dead, 
while the military had six killed, and as many more 
desperately wounded. 


The remains of Dennis O’Sullivan were.convey- 
ed to his mother’s house; and as the woe-struck 
woman poured her maternal despair over the re- 
mains of her anfortunate son, in the cione which is 
usual on these mournful occasions—-she besought 
heaven that the wild fox of the hill would lap the 
heart’s blood of her orphan’s murderer !—and the 
raven of the valley flap her sable wing over kis 
lifeless carcass! This dreadful imprecation reach- 
ed the ears of Puxley—filled with cruel revenge, he 
assembled a party that surrounded the house of the 
wretched waman, and set it on fire. As the flames 
rose through the roof, one, more compassionate 
than the rest, suffered the almost suffocated inhabi- 
tant to escape through a window. A cat was the 
only living thing that remained inside ; and as the 
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devouring flames cut off every place of refuge, the 
screams of the poor animal, which strongly re- 
sembled the shrieks of human despair, were heart- 
rending; and Puxley mistaking them for the 
death-cries of his human victim, ferociously ex- 
claimed, “now the old witch may utter her curses 
in hell.” 

A year after these dreadful transactions took 

place, Murtough Oge O’Sullivan came to reside in 
his native country, and learned the sad fate of his 
cousin, and the cruel wrongs of his aunt, from her 
ewn lips. She urged him, on her blessing, to re- 
venge the death of her son—and the soldier but too 
faithfally kept the injunction. ‘The usual mode ef 
seeking to slay an enemy in single combat he 
could not resort to, for a penal statute prohibited 
him the use of fire-arms, or even the sword, which 
was at that time worn as the common mark of gen- 
tility. But Murtough Oge, spurred on to ven- 
geance, waylaid Puxley, and shot him through the 
head. The body of the revenue officer lay where it 
fell, undiscovered for some days; and the tradition 
of that district has it, that the wild fox and the 
raven literally fulfilled the malediction of the 
widow. The government immediately outlawed 
the murderer, and set a price on his head. He de- 
fended himself in a castellated residence on the 
border of the sea; and such were his personal bra- 
very, and mode of resistance, that the numerous 
parties which the hope of reward had led to attempt 
his capture, were always repulsed. The outlaw 
led this precarious and desperate life for many 
years, in utter defiance of the legal authorities. 
_ One night, as Murtough Oge and a few trusty 
friends kept watch in his strong hold, he felt an 
unusual depression of spirits. The fire that ere 
while blazed brightly on the ample hearth, now de- 
cayed in its own ashes; and the occasional light 
of the dying embers, as it shed a faint glare upon 
the tall forms and ferocious features around him, 
was not calculated to dispel the gloom of his heart. 
Plunged in a deep reverie, he bronght to his mind’s 
eye allthe varied scenes of his past life—and he 
sighed at the sad retrospect. Among the faithful 
few that shared his desperate fortunes, was a 
harper—a last lingering child of the interesting 
minstrel race. This son of song had fallen upon 
evil days; but he found himself in the house of his 
natural protector, for the O’Dalys were, in the 
olden day, the hereditary bards of the O’Sullivan 
Beara. 

“O’Daly,” said the outlaw, “my heart is de- 
sponding and low; the music of your clarsecach 
might lay the spirit of melancholy; but let your 
song be one of sadness, for your strains of joy 
must be reserved for happier hours.” 


The hoary minstrel took his harp, and after a 
short irregular prelude, he played a wild, melan- 
choly strain, which he accompanied with his voice; 
and this was the burden of his song. 

“Once upon a time, there lived in a strong 
castle, on a tall cliff by the wild sea, a chieftain; 
and his name went through the remotest ends of 
the land,—for he was the scourge of the oppressor, 
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z The villainous Seully, whom the strangely coinci- 


and the hope of the defenceless. But these noble 
qualities drew upon him the hatred of certain great 
men, who bore evil report of him to the high 
king; and the king gave credit to the report, and 
summoned the chieftain before him, to answer for 
his alleged crimes; but the chieftian refused to obey, 
for he saw that to comply would put his life in 
danger: and then he was outlawed, and a price set 
upon his head. 

“Then the chieftan fortified his castle, and set 
watchmen in the towers, to give notice of the ene- 
my’s approach; and foiled all attempts to take him 
captive, till one of his own follewers at last betray- 
ed him fer gold; and the enemy surprised him-- 
and he was taken and put to death.” 

At this part of the song, one Scully, a confiden- 
tial domestic of the eutlaw’s, groaned deeply. It 
was not a groan caused by bodily pain, but such 
agroan of mental agony as might be produced by 
the keenest sting of remorse. 

“Then the betrayer of his master rose to dis- 
tinction ; and he became rich, and fitted out a strong 
ship, with which he traded to foreign ports. 

“And as he was returning from a distant port 
with his vessel richly laden, a dreadful storm arose; 
the raging winds tore the sails to shreds—and the 
masts were shivered to splinters. The sailors 
manfully braved the storm, and struggled hard for 
life: but a cry of horror burst from the crew when 
they perceived a small boat ahead of the ship, in 
which sata figure of fierce and threatening aspect, 
and eye that seemed to glare ruin on them all. 
This small boat glided unharmed in the storm to- 
wards the rocky shere, and the ship, by some 
strange attraction, followed in its wake.” 

A second groan, which roused them that heard 
it into fearful alarm. 

“As they rapidly neared the rocks, the boat that 
bore the spectre approached the ship, and in a 
voice that rose above the tempest of the deep, he 
threatened to sink them to the bottom of the 
sea, if the captain were not given up to him with- 
vut delay. 


“The sailors, for their own safety, bound the de- 
voted wretch, and lowered him into the small beat; 
and as the dreadful spectre and his guilty victim re- 
tired through the troubled sea, the tempest abated: 
and while the despairing shrieks of the mortal, 
and the exulting yells of the spectre, pierced the 
vault of heaven, the boat and its freightage sunk 
beneath the yawning waters.” 


Here the feelings of Scully were excited to mad- 
ness: he sprung from his seat exclaiming, “I am 
that murderous traitor!—I have betrayed my 
master, and sold the precious blood of an O’Sulli- 
van;” then falling at the outlaw’s feet, and pre- | 
senting his dagger, “Sheath this,” he said, “in 
iy perjured heart, and rid the world of a ruffian.” 

At this brief moment the trampling of feet 
gave meaning to Scully’s incoherent language, for 
the house was surrounded with armed men. Its 
inmates were determined to fight to the last extre- 
nity, but this desperate resource was denied them. 
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dent song of the bard had roused to a horror of his 
treachery, had betrayed his masier, and rendered all 
the fire-arms useless by soaking their contents with 
water. Here we are enabled to record an act of 
devoted attachment on the part of the outlaw’s fos- 
terer, whose name was likewise O’Sullivan. In this 
hour of peril he generously resolved to procure his 
master’s safety by his own death. Having attired 
himself in the usual dress of the outlaw, he rushed, 
sword in hand, against the soldiery—every mus- 
ket was levelled at the brave man, and he fell be- 
neath a shower ofbullets. The work of destruction 
was but begun—-the house was fired in every di- 
rection, and as the inmates rushed from the flames, 
the leaden messengers of death arrested their far- 
ther flight. No trace of the miserable Scully was 
ever after found; and it is supposed that his despair 
induced him to perish in the flames. As Murtough 
Oge himself attempted to escape at a private outlet, 
a gentleman of the neighborhood, whe guided the 
troops thither, lying in wait near the spot, and re- 
cognising the noble figure of the fugitive, shot him 
through the heart. ‘The principal actors in this 
affair now prepared to convey the outlaw’s remains 
to Cork, and a passage by water was deemed the 
most eligible mode of reaching that city. A boat 
was accordingly procured; but owing either to 
hatred of the unfortunate Murteugh Oge, or to 
some superstitious observance, or perhaps to a 
union of both, they would not permit his bloody 
corpse on board; but the body was beund with a 
rope to the stern of the vessel, and in that manner 
trailed along the deep from Bearhaven to Cork. On 
arriving thither, his head was fixed on the jail of 
the south gate, and the headless trunk exhibited 
for many days to the greedy gaze of the multitude, 
and finally thrown into a pit. Such was the end 
of Murtough Oge O’Sullivan. His fine natural 
endowments and social qualities would have dig- 
nified any station; but his let was cast upon evil 
days, and in the pursuit of revenge, he spurned 
the laws of God, and incurred the vengeance of 
that government, within whose iron grasp he met 
his untimely fate. 
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TO A LOST FRIEND. 


BY HESPER. 


Original. 


O bright was the star that once shone on my path, 
And illumined each hour as it glided along— 
Its mild beaming ray cheered the season of griet, 
And bathed with its light the bright moments of 
song. 


Unclouded the prospect that dawned on those years— 
Not a shadow was cast on that scene of repose— 

And the eye dwelt in rapture unconscious of tears, 
Or the dim mists of fate that so near me arose. 


But too pure for this earth was that spirit of light— 
* Whose lingering here was my fountain of love, 
I but tasted its waters, when swift in its flight, 





It returned to its source in the mansion above. 
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Oh! rich your myrtle’s breath may rise, 
Soft, seft, your winds may be, 

Yet my sick heart within me dies ; 
Where is my own blue sea ? 
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I hear the shepherd’s mountain flute, 
I hear the whispering tree, 

The echoes of my soul are mute— 
Whese is my own blue sea? 
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THE ANGEL OF INTELLIGENCE. 


We are not aware of the source whence the 
following eastern tale is derived. It comes from a 
very old private collection of scraps, and our rea- 
ders will not find fault with us for preserving it: 

“The sun had passed his meridian splendor, 
and descended behind the summits of the west- 
ern hills ; and tinged the evening clouds with his 
radiance, and the mild lustre of his retiring 
beams danced upon the horizen; when Zadib, 
wearied with the burden of affliction, retired to 
the groves of Madian, to seek that consolation 
which had leng been a stranger to his breast. In 
the groves of Madian might be enjoyed the plea- 
sures of solitude, and in their deep recesses com- 
munion was sometimes held with superior beings. 
Not all the gold of Ophir, the richest treasures in 
Arabia, or the unrivalied splendor of eastern 
magnificence, could procure the smile of com- 
placency upon the face of Zadib. Onhis brows 
were imprinted the furrows of care, and sighs of 
anxious solicitude proceeded from his bosom. ‘To 
what purpose,’ said he, ‘are the gifts of nature, 





-and the objects of ambition, distributed to me? 


Are not the arrows of death perpetually hover- 
ing around me, and shall | not be shortly num- 
bered with the forgotten multitudes that are 
mouldering in the dust? My life has been a 
scene of disappointed hopes! The schemes of 
happiness which | formed, and fondly thought the 
approbation of virtue was obtained upon them, 
even these have vanished as the meteor, which 
dazzles for a moment, disappears, and leaves no 
trace of its existence. I have sought, in my nu- 
merous possessions, a relief which I cannot find, 
and a consolation which it is not in their power 
Instead of that happiness, which | 
vainly believed to be the inheritance of man, 
deep indeed has been the cup of sorrow that hath 
been allotted me!’ He had scarcely uttered this 
soliloquy, when the angel of divine intelligence 
appeared before him; his appearance was beau- 
tiful as the rainbow that proclaims an end to the 
tremendous thunder, which shakes the arch of 
heaven with its tumult,and spreads dismay upon 
the hearts of men. At his approach, Zadib fell 
prostrate, and sought to veil his face in the fold- 
ings of his robe, while the language of adoration 
remained suspended upon his lips. ‘ Rise, Zadib,’ 
said the angel, with a serenity beaming on his 
countenance, that pronounced him a messenger 
of peace, ‘arise, thy adorations are only due to 
him, from whose hand alone was thy existence: 
on whom its duration depends; who formed the 
basis of the hills, and before whose throne the 
mighty archangels worship with reverential fear. 
The secret recesses of thy heart have been pe- 
netrated ; thy lamentations have been heard; and 
I am sent the minister of consolation to heal thy 
wounded bosom. Thou hast, indeed, vainly 
sought for happiness in these terrestria! objects, 
from whence it never can be obtained ; the medi- 
tations of thy heart bave not been directed aright; 
accustomed to earthly views, thy expectations 
were bounded in thy present state of existence, 
and the possessions of futurity were not the ob- 
jects of thy hopes. It is virtue only that can in- 
sure these possessions; her glorious influence 
will irradiate thy mind ; and as her pursuits are 





immortal], they are the only ones worthy to en. 
gage the attention of immortal beings. Virtue 
will survive the transient existence of time; 
when the laurels of ambition shall fade, and the 
wreaths of adulation, bestowed upon the unde- 
serving, shall wither upon their brows; when the 
empty honors of a name shall cease forever, and 
the votaries of vice and folly be mingled with 
dusty original, her existence will be still perma- 
nent; she will be still rising upon the immortal 
wings of endless duration! Virtue will teach 
thee to consider the present only as a state of 

robation, and thyself as a traveller hastening 
orward in search of a better country. She will 
be unto thee a never failing friend, conducting 
thee to celestial regions, where uninttrrupted 
felicity will be thy inheritance. But remember, 
Zadib, the means, and know that it will be prin- 
cipally by affliction thou wilt be fitted for these 
enjoyments. Repine no longer at the cup allot- 
ted thee ; for although its draught may sometimes 
be bitter, there is inscribed upon it ;— Everlast- 
ing health!’ He whohath appointed adversity to 
administer instruction, hath commanded cheer- 
fulness to possess thy dwelling. Be it thine to 
communicate the instructions thou hast received. 
Alleviate to the utmost of thy abilities tbe calami- 
ties of others, and never suffer the tear of sorrow § 
upon that eye, nor the sigh of affliction to heave 
that breast, from whence it may be in thy power 
to remove them. And now, O Zadib, if thou 
wouldst obtain the end of thy pursuits ; if happi- 
ness be the wish of thy soul, and the object of 
thy perseverance ; if virtue has any charms for 
thee ; or benevolence, the brightest ornament of 
thy race, any attractions to allure thee; then lis- 
ten to my admonitions, and let them be engraved 
on the table of thy heart ; lasting as the monv- 
ments of antiquity, on the rocks of adamant. 
Then shalt thou wait with unfailing patience tor 
the arrival of that friendly hand, which will draw 
aside the curtains of futurity, and discover to 
thee the realms of an immortal paradise.’ ’’— 
Sunday Morning News. 





ApparREL.—Modesty in dress ought ever tobe 
regarded: there is a medium, an observable dif- 
ference between an affected singularity and fasb- 
ionable conformity. It is also true, that different 
situations in life authorize a different style of 
apparel; but in every rank the Christian rule is 
—Let your moderation be known unto all men.— 
The best general direction as to dress is, proba- 
bly this, dress so as not to be observed whether 
you are fond of dress or not. This concise and 
excellent rule will preserve modesty and pro- 
priety in dress, and will prevent that vanity and 
ridiculous attention to ornament and fashion, 
which the love of dress and the pride of the hu- 
man heart occasion. 





Sir Francis Bacon was wont to commend 
much the advice of a plain man at Buxton, who 
who sold brooms. A proud lazy young fellow 
came to him for a broom upon trust, to whom 
the old man said, Friend, hast thou no money? 
Borrow, of thy back and thy belly, they’ll never 
a thee for’t ; I should be dunning thee every 

ay. 
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The alluvial lands are excellent, and those 
» James river are remarkably fertile. The 
E between the Blue ridge and the Alleghany 
ts a cousiderable proportion of mountainous 
geerile ground, but no part of the State can 
4 % larger tracts of fertile, richly cultivated land. 
Daf the Alleghany, a large part of the coun- 
Sremteist be in the condition of the primitive forest ; 
CNT general mountainous and broken, inter- 
Twith fruitful vallies, and occasionally ex- 

@ large tracts of lime stone. 


~y 


mtining the new constitution adopted by the 
the two great sections formed by the Blue 
Of mountains, may be further divided into; 
strict extending from the sea coast to the head 
"water ; the territory which spreads from the 
4 a 4f tide water to the Blue Ridge; the valley 
#@% between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany ; 

ie district eyond the Alleghany. 


Y State is divided into one hundred and fif- 

bounties, sixty-six of which are on the east, 

@rtv-nine on the west side of the Blue Moun- 

''The tide water section contains thirty-six 

Ler, Mes ; the middle section has thirty counties ; 

Sr ME, 9. at valley section is divided into seventeen 

i@s; and the western or transatlantic section 
SS lirty-two. 

feeaeine drawn from the mouth of the Potomac 

Berby the Bowling Green, and the forks of the 

Bky to Richmond, and thence through Pe- 

BD Wire and Hicksford to the Roanoke near Weldon, 

an nbrace between it and the ocean only tertitary 

i nto, | luvial formations. They contain iron, shells, 

Phones of snakes, whales and other fish, car- 

urtnceee’ wood, and other vegetable matter. Thence 

Vite Blue Ridge, the formation is primitive, and 

pick fits most of the rocks of this denomination. 

| is primitive region, various ores, and metals 

“been discovered, among them, are iron, cop- 

oh Canine lack lead and gold. A formation in which 
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